The “WHY” of Man’s Experience 


This book faces squarely some of the 


questions people expect psychologists 
to answer: 


What accounts for man’s anxieties and 
his expectancies? 


How and why does he develop attitudes 
and prejudices? 


Under what conditions do these 
change? 


How and why does the individual’: 
build up his own psychological assump- 
tive world? a 


Why are some social relationships Satis- + 


fying?,. 


What-are the psychological conditions 


that inake for -a sense of happiness? 
= of 


What are sound criteria for group and 
institutional avell being? 


What are the bases for friendship and 
loyalty? 
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Preface 


a 


People everywhere seem to be searching for a more adequate 
understanding of man, for some positive directives, some guid- 
ance to help them create a world with more order and predictable 
development amid the social consequences of rapid technological 
advances. 

The general spread of scientific knowledge has made people 
less sure that man is ona high pedestal as a special creation of a 
God who endowed man with certain purposes and who is some- 
how particularly interested in him. Men are beginning to see 
themselves as natural phenomena that must be understood. One 
result is that people become increasingly frustrated if they have 
to integrate a scientific attitude toward some phases of life with 
a prescientific attitude toward others. 

The social scientist, the philosopher, and the puzzled layman 
naturally wonder what the psychologist has to offer in the way 
of scientific evidence concerning the character of the thing we 
call “human nature.” So far psychology does not seem to have 
Provided the understanding of man which people have a right to 
expect it should have provided. Theories and research on deviant 
and neurotic individuals, on conditioned responses, on isolated 
Sensory processes, or on man’s capacities, somehow do not come 
up with adequate answers for an understanding of our normal 
everyday experience with its hopes and fears, joys and sorrows, 
aspirations and frustrations. 

Our lack of success may be because we have not approached 


vu 
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the problem from the proper viewpoint. The right approach to 
the problem might have a more profound effect on man’s destiny 
than any mere accumulation of knowledge or any new tech- 
nological devices. 

In this book I am trying to outline an approach which may 
help pose problems from a fresh point of view and thereby in- 
crease our understanding. It is an approach based on what seems 
to me the convergence of evidence from psychology, biology, and 
investigations of man’s social behavior. The approach must, of 


alle s on psychology deal 
with Learning,” “Motivation,” “Perception,” and the like. But 


For this reason I have had to 


way which is not intellectually 


acteristic, after a discussion of sci 
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ularly concerned about scientific inquiry or developments in 
psychology to date may prefer to begin the book with Chapter 2. 
Later chapters expand the cross-relationships between this most 
important characteristic of man and others aspects involved in 
any transaction of life, such as purpose, action, meaning, as- 
sumption, social participation, etc. 

A most important step in this task is to intellectualize the 
reasons why man’s experience seems to be what it is. If occasion- 
ally what is spelled out here seems obvious, I hope it is because 
it concurs with your own experience. For the first test of the 
validity of the point of view expressed here is whether or not it 
actually does ring true to you. 

Ihave tried to present this point of view as simply as possible 
without in the least compromising with the enormous complexity 
of the problem involved. Where I have faced the task of convey- 
ing new ideas intelligibly, I have tried to indicate their meaning 
through examples. If the language is nontechnical, it does not 
mean that this in any way is a popularization or an applied psy- 
chology, I have merely tried to minimize the use of professional 
dialect. : 

Also, we will try not to get sidetracked with detailed consid- 
erations of problems which may be important in themselves but 
which might divert us from our major goal—that of understand- 
ing and of placing particular problems in a more inclusive 
framework. The pattern of man’s living is woven on a warp and 
woof that has a multitude of intertwining, interdependent, cross- 
related threads. To get lost following any one of them alone 
might make us lose sight of the intricacies of the complicated 
pattern that is man. My interest is primarily to help us under- 
stand man, not to amass facts and figures. Any reader interested 
in documentation will find selected references for each chapter 
in the Appendix. The numbers following quotations refer to 
references listed in the Appendix. 


Preface 
While it is obviously impossible to recall the names of all 
those people to whom one is indebted, a few come to mind. The 
general intellectual climate within which this point of view 
developed contains such names as Helmholtz, James, and Freud 
in psychology; Whitehead and Dewey in philosophy; Leo Loeb, 
Haldane, Julian Huxley, G. G. Simpson in evolution; Herrick 
and Head in neurology; Marx, Mannheim, and Mead in the 
social sciences. A whole host of contemporary psychologists, 


F. H. and G. W. Allport, Angyal, Bartlett, Brunswik, Fromm, . 


Gesell, Gilbert, Hartley, Hebb, Heidbreder, Hull, Ng, Klein, 
Kleinberg, Kohler, Koffka, Korzybski, 
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preparation so that others may see their implications for fields in 
which they are interested and experienced. A number of experi- 
ments based on modifications and extensions of the original 
demonstrations are in progress and will, I believe, give general 
support to the point of view developed here. 

Soon after my first exposure to the demonstrations three years 
ago, Ames and I found that we were basically both trying to get 
a better understanding of the same thing: the nature of man’s 
experience. The fusion of his knowledge and years of research 
in the field of vision and visual perception with my own interest 
and background in the field labeled social psychology has proved 
a stimulating experience indeed, particularly because of the 
breadth and creativity of Ames’ thinking. We have had many 
hours of stimulating discussion together, discussion which we 
like to call “communion” because it has throughout been char- 
acterized by complete sharing, participation, and the sense of 
mutual emergence as we tried to reach a common objective. The 
point of view expressed here is part of the consequence of this 
communion. 

I am greatly indebted to John Pearson, Managing Trustee of 
the Institute for Associated Research, for the complete set of 
demonstrations his administrative skill was able to provide us at 
Princeton and for the opportunities he developed for close col- 
laborative work. I am also indebted to the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation and to the administrative officers of 
Princeton University for making it possible for me to have some 
free time to work on this book. To Elizabeth Deyo I am grateful 
for so efficiently managing the affairs of the Office of Public 
Opinion Research that I have had minimum distraction. She has 
furthermore made many suggestions for clarification of the 
manuscript. 


H. C. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
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The nature of scientific inquiry 


The task here is to undertake a scientific inquiry into the charac- 
teristics of man. Before proceeding with it, the nature and func- 
tion of scientific inquiry must be explained. The apparent reason 
for scientific inquiry is the reason for any inquiry—to solve a 
problem. And the problems scientists try to solve are those which 
arise from man’s activities as he goes about the business of living. 
Scientific inquiry is one variety of man’s activities. It is not set 
apart from everyday life. Science is the effort to understand more 
about nature and human nature in verifiable, determined terms. 

When a person runs up against a difficulty, when he faces a 
problem, it means essentially that his understanding is to some 
degree inadequate. He cannot figure out a way of acting which he 
feels certain will be effective. He is taking a scientific attitude 
when he consciously tries to understand the reasons why the 
problem exists. 

A scientist attempts to comprehend an obstacle to his under- 
standing in intellectual terms which will make it possible for him 
to explain the difficulty. He does this by trying to figure out the 
essential conditions that have given rise to the problem—the con- 
ditions which he must fully understand to resolve the immediate 
hitch he faces. The intellectual process the scientist uses in his 
Inquiry involves abstractions which he creates. 

Man has the capacity to recall and manipulate these abstrac- 
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2 


is a continual process of transactions, a series of processes of par- 
ticipation in a natural and social setting. This setting is some- 
thing through which we act and which takes on significance only 
through our own action in it. As we shall see, the “environment” 


outside of themselves, 
something they act on or that acts on them. Even if the idea is 
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scientific investigation. Unless the formulation of a problem for 
investigation contains within itself the chance of increasing 
knowledge and leads to further new problems there is no scien- 
tific progress. 

The way in which a scientist poses his problem determines 
where he will come out. For the way in which the problem isposed 
will determine what particular aspect of a dilemma is to be 
studied and the techniques that will be used or devised for carry- 
ing out the investigation. A scientist is called “great” not so much 
because he has solved a problem as because he has posed a prob- 
lem the solution of which, either by himself or his successors, 
will make for real progress. Einstein and Infeld have noted that 
“the formulation of a problem is often more essential than its 
solution, which may be merely a matter of mathematical or ex- 


perimental skill. To raise new questions, new possibilities, to re- 
gard old problems from a new angle, requires creative imagina- 
tion and marks real advance in science.” (1) 

An hypothesis can be tested only when something can be done 
with it, In scientific research an hypothesis is tested by experi- 
mentation. Obviously the understanding of man will be in- 
creased only in so far as knowledge is extended and formula- 
tions are improved through research of demonstrated signifi- 
cance. 

But it must be remembered that while a single experiment 
may solve an immediate problem, it can never give complete 
understanding. In this sense, the value of an experiment is pro- 
portional to the degree to which it aids an investigator in formu- 
lating new and better problems. Scientific procedure thus be- 
comes a never-ending process of guessing, a constant attempt to 
create an hypothesis which will be more adequate, more inclu- 
sive, than the last one. Conant has defined science as “an inter- 
connecting group of concepts and conceptual schemes arising 
out of experiment and observation, and fruitful of new experi- 
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ments and observations.” (2) He points out that emphasis must 
be on the word “fruitful” and that “if one accepts some such 
statement about science . . . the whole idea of there being one 
scientific method disappears.” (3) 

The selection or discovery of the particular variables to use 
in an investigation is a major problem confronting any scientific 
investigator. The problem of selecting proper and sufficient 
variables is much more complicated than often is realized. For 
the variables scientists use do 


not exist in their own right. They 
are only aspects abstracted out 


of a total situation by scientists as 
inquiring human beings endowed with the capacity to manipu- 
late ideas. These aspects that scientists call “variables” are not 
God-given and are not limited. This holds for the physical sci- 
ences as well as for psychology. Any adjective or any adverb 
can serve as a potential basis for scientific variables. The matte 
of the variables selected will vary with the particular kind of 
situation with which the scientist is confronted. 

The particular variables chosen for study should depend 
essentially on their usefulness in solving the original problem. 
Sometimes the Scientist may have a f airly clear intellectual 
understanding of why he picks out the particular variables he 
does. At other times he may have only a vague sitaltion that 
certain variables are important. He may be Bueceeetid in intellec- 
tualizing these Suesses only much later after a certain amount of 
trial and error in experimentation. : 

The major concern of scientific pursuit seems to he the dis- 
covery of new and important variables. Scientific Progress re- 
sults from the ability to pick out the most relevant variables for 
empirical investigation and to draw a Picture of their Possible 
relationships, Undoubtedly one reason for the swift Progress of 
the natural sciences compared to psychology is the Telative ease 
with which significant variables can be picked out and studied 
while other variables are held reasonably Constant, In Psychology 
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a host of interdependent variables are generally involved in any 
situation. And even if the investigator is aware of them it is ex- 
tremely difficult to make certain just what variable we are study- 
ing or how the different aspects of a situation are affected if one 
is varied. 

The history of science shows that any science becomes stag- 
nant when those who work within it become complacent about 
the particular way they have compartmentalized the subject mat- 
ter of their discipline. When this complacency occurs, problems 
are artificially restricted, important variables that might upset 
the nice scientific structure so created are consciously or uncon- 
sciously eliminated. In this sense, real scientific pursuit involves 
the breaking down and revamping of our up-to-the-now formula- 
tions. Scientific progress thus requires much more than merely 
“adding to” existing knowledge. 

In this book an attempt is made to understand the nature of 
those transactional relationships, still largely hidden and sub- 
merged, which account for what order and predictability there 
are in human life. Obviously, if there were no consistent relation- 
ships, human nature, as well as nature itself, would be com- 
pletely chaotic. In dealing with the human being as his subject 
matter, a scientist is faced with material of unprecedented com- 
plexity. For example, the neurologist Herrick has pointed out that 
“the human brain is the most complicated structural apparatus 
known to science. If all the equipment of the telegraph, telephone 
and radio of the North American Continent could be squeezed 
into a half-gallon cup, it would be less intricate than the three 
pints of brains that fill your skull and mine. More than half of 
this brain tissue is cerebral cortex and parts immediately de- 
pendent upon it. The most ungifted normal man has twice as 
much of this master tissue as the most highly educated chim- 
panzee.” (4. It is significant that the average difference between 
the weight of the brains of f ecble-minded and normal persons is 
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the direction speculation will take. 


Ointed out that “to set limits to speculation 18 

treason to the future.” (5) aid 

A word about Scientific “objectivity.” Much has been Bi a 

in recent years about the Possibility or the desirability of ie 

tific objectivity, Many people ave argued that anyone who ae 
fully follows the rules Prescribed by Scientific method can trai 

imself to avoid any Personal bias in th 
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data. Each of these steps entails an elaborate process of mental 
activity in which numerous factors are weighed and integrated. 
And this process of weighing and integrating takes place largely 
on a subconscious level. The “‘objectivity” of science can refer, 
then, only to the use of accepted rules of empirical research after 
the problem, the variables, and the experimental design have been 
decided upon. Here an investigator must use every precaution 
to see that he does not misinterpret what he observes. 
“Objectivity,” as it is usually conceived, is not only illusory— 
it is undesirable. Any scientific data become inert and meaning- 
less without value judgments, and science is reduced to a routine 
collection of facts. It would be hard to improve on Herrick’s 
statement that “the bias which arises from unrecognized personal 
attitudes, interests, and preconceptions is the most treacherous of 
all the subversive enemies of sound scientific progress; yet these 
attitudes and interests are the key factors in all really original 
scientific investigation. This issue must be faced frankly and 
courageously. The easy way out is to ignore the troublesome per- 
sonal ingredients of the problem and say that science has no 
concern with them. This is now generally regarded as the standard 
or normal scientific method. But actually this cannot be done, 
and we cannot afford to try to do it; for the interests and the atti- 
tudes of the inquirer shape the whole course of the investigation, 
Without which it is meaningless and fruitless. To neglect these 


components of scientific work and the satisfactions of a success- 


ful outcome is to sterilize not only the process but also the results 


of the inquiry. The vital germ of untrammeled imaginative think- 
ing is thrown into the discard, and too often we seem quite con- 
tent with the dead husk which is so easily weighed, measured, 
classified, and then stowed away in the warehouse.” (6) 

The myth that science is objective tends to be fostered in most 
cultures today by those who would like to give scientific blessing 
to whatever status quo exists. But since science can only progress 
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when man’s imagination is allowed { 
resent boundaries 


and situations w 


entific inquiry is permeated with value judg- 
tist can avoid some responsibility for the judg- 
ments he makes. For it is in making his value judgments that the 

i edom of choice, that “conscience” or the sense 


€ recognized as the highest standard for 
effective action, When th j 
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some of the major areas of psycholo 
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pointed out that psychology is an infant science: its birth is usu- 
ally traced to the first psychological laboratory founded in 1879. 

Fairly early in the game psychologists began to map out the 
range of man’s sensory capacities. They tried to discover the ex- 
tent of man’s awareness, with his particular sensory and neural 
equipment, of the multitude of stimuli in the forms of light or 
sound waves, pressures, tastes, and odors. With the aid of physi- 
ologists and neurologists many things were learned about the 
relationship between man’s sensory experiences on the one hand 
and the physical stimuli on the other hand that seemed necessary 
to create sensations together with the bodily processes involved. 
Research on lower animals has been indispensable in showing 
how man’s sensory apparatus has developed and how it operates. 

As it became apparent that man was not aware always of all 
those stimuli to which his sense organs could be sensitive, experi- 
ments were designed to study the effects of a person’s “set” or 
“attitude” in channelizing his awareness to particular parts of 
the environment around him. With the rapid development of psy- 
chiatry the problem of “selective inattention” became important, 
and neurotic and psychiatric patients were analyzed to learn 
more about the reasons for gaps in their awarenesses. 

Gestalt psychologists vigorously protested the earlier analy- 
sis of sensation into elements. They pointed out that experience 
Was not a simple matter of the addition of sensations; that a sen- 
sation was more than the sum of its parts and that an experience 
depended upon the total pattern of relationships with which an 
individual was confronted at any given time. They stressed the 
phenomenon of insight when a person suddenly recognizes the 
relationship of different aspects of the environment to each other. 
And they pointed out how we expect certain things to appear in 
certain ways and how we tend to fill in for ourselves incomplete 
situations according to definite patterns. 

A tremendous amount of work has been done in learning 
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cerning the capacities of different organisms to discriminate one 
thing from another in their environment, and they are able to plot 
out some of the expectancies of which different organisms are 
capable, 

To help account for the way in which the range of man’s pur- 
posive activities is extended, other psychologists have indicated 
that a learned activity may become a drive in itself even though 
the original reason, for undertaking the activity may have disap- 
peared long since. Thus a man may go into a certain line of busi- 
ness to support himself and his family. And he may continue in 
this business long after he has accumulated sufficient wealth to 
supply the original need which motivated him. The observations 
of those concerned with the study of other cultures, anthropolo- 
gists and ethnologists, have emphasized the role cultural in- 
fluences play in directing man’s interests, conduct, standards, 
and tastes. Such studies give special insight into the variability 
of “human nature” showing, for example, that the father is not 
always the “natural” head of the family, that competitive be- 
havior is abhorred in certain cultures where “human nature” is 
molded in such a way that cooperation becomes the rule. 

What it is that motivates human beings, what it is that gives 
them their push to do what they do is perhaps the crucial problem 
of psychology. It has been attacked in a variety of ways. Some 
psychologists believe that man is endowed with a few innate re- 
flexes such as those involved in seeking food and in mating, on 
the basis of which all other activities are conditioned. More re- 
cently attempts have been made to account for motivation in 
terms of physiological tension systems including the electro- 
chemical processes of the brain. Others have felt that man is 
endowed with a variety of instincts and that we can account for 
the variability of man’s behavior only by positing a list of in- 
stincts any one of which may become operative under a given set 
of conditions. Freud created the Id as the storehouse of man’s 


experiences. The ten listed her 
infinite number could be given, 

1. The sharp and someti 
self-consciousness of certain 
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4. The difficulties and problems you encounter in normal 
living and the prolonged frustration these sometimes create. 

5. Your curiosity and inquiry and the use of your intel- 
lectual capacities to resolve your difficulties. 

6. Your fears and anxieties. 

7. The self-conscious search you often make to extend the 
range of the setting in which you can carry on your life 
effectively. 

8. Your high expectancies which, once achieved, so often 
change so that new expectancies are continuously emerging. 

9. Your continued lack of any perfect “adjustment” irres- 
Pective of the satisfaction of your physical needs and irrespective 
of the goals you may have achieved: your will-o’-the-wisp search 
for “peace of mind.” 

10. Your experiences of development, of emergence; your 
occasional feeling of personal growth in a direction. 


der- 
The reasons for the inadequacy of the contemporary un 


Standing of such experiences may be seen by referring back to 


Some of the areas of psychological inquiry and seeing how a 
lems have been posed and how research has been conducted. 
From this some useful lesson should be drawn for the future. 
The first illustration will be from the area of psychological 
inquiry concerned with man’s awarenesses: the field ie 
known as the study of perception. It is reasonable to start wit 


this field since the directions of attack on the ancient problem of 


how and why man is aware of anything often have been a weath- 


€rvane in psychology as well as in philosophy. oo 

In studying the way man perceives anything, psycho. ogists 
Concentrated first on the effects on perception when the stimulus 
was altered or when there were changes in the psychological proc- 
esses involved. This naturally led 


to the idea that there was a 
ogb 09 ok i 
certain correspondence between the “subjective factors in ex 
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provides no underlying account of why “relational determina- 
tion” functions as it does. No amount of study of the immediate 
relationship involved in a situation seems to account for the fact 
that the awareness of where a thing is depends on what the thing 
is assumed to be. The why of such relationships can be under- 
stood only when the functions such relationships apparently 
serve are examined in actual transactions of living. Any experi- 
ence in the “now” cannot be explained without realizing that 
the “now” is only a transition point carrying the past into the 
future. 

In spite of the great contributions of those who have studied 
man’s capacities, individual differences, and unique tempera- 
mental traits, there is no completely satisfactory account of how 
and why man’s capacities and abilities sometimes change with 
situations and why new and undreamt of capacities so often 
emerge in new situations. And the study of man’s capacities or 
temperamental traits gives very little clue to the direction man’s 
purposive activities take. 

Those psychologists especially concerned with reflexes 
and their conditioning generally do not regard it as part of their 
job to account for the subjective characteristics of the experiences 
of a normal human being. Without in the least minimizing what 
has been learned from them, it must be remembered that much 
of the work on conditioning has been done with organisms lower 
than man which do not have man’s capacities, for example, the 
ability to use language. Apparently the experience of a rat, 
because it is a rat, is vastly different in its characteristics from 
the experience of man. For example, a rat’s sense of responsi- 
bility or his sense of lack of adjustment after his physical needs 
are satisfied must be so qualitatively different from man’s experi- 
ences that they are hardly comparable at all. 

An authority on evolution, G. G. Simpson, has pointed out 
that “it is important to realize that man is an animal, but it is 
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even more important to realize that the essence of his unique 
nature lies precisely in those characteristics that are not shared 


with any other animal.” (7) Whitehead has stated as a “general 
principle” that “low- 


first in connection with correspondingly low- 
which those characteristics are not obscured by more developed 


types of functioning. Conversely, high-grade characters should 
be studied first in con 


grade organisms, in 


a j jm 
lems concerning the characteristics of caus see ee 
ture. By and large these are problems which fielq investigators 
have not been much concerned. No matter how precise exer 
tions of the ways of life, familial relationships, the roles of men 
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and women, or the ethical codes of a culture may be, the under- 
lying reasons why men everywhere develop some standards of 
behavior and what functions these serve for personal develop- 
ment are hardly scratched by cultural comparisons alone. At- 
tempts to interpret various cultural phenomena in psychoana- 
lytic terms have led to many easy generalizations and, in some 
cases, to “explanation” merely through loose classifications of 
People into “types.” And the problem of the role played by in- 
dividual differences within any given culture or within any given 
group tends to be overlooked in many of the more popular and 
less carefully interpreted studies. 

, An outstanding characteristic of man is his ceaseless striv- 
mg. Irrespective of the particular culture in which he is born, 
lrespective of the particular groups with which he may become 
identified, man seems to carry on constantly in some purposive 
way. As already indicated, when psychologists try to account for 
What it is that motivates men, they seem to disagree most with 
each other. No theory yet offered seems to ring true to our own 
€xperience, 

Theories built upon the assumption that man is endowed 
With certain instincts or needs, while descriptively helpful, often 
Seem to indulge in a kind of word magic where something is ex- 
Plained by naming it. No theory of instincts so far has been 
Proved amenable to scientific validation. Even within the field 
of psychoanalysis itself, various practitioners and theorists in- 
dulge in heated controversy about the course libidinal energy 
can take. No theory of instincts accounts for man’s emergent de- 
velopment: development not in the sense of passing through 
different stages of growth and maturation, but development in 
the sense of more integrated, more satisfying purposive activity. 
What accounts the Freudians give of the motivation of men in 
their social behavior often are quite implausible and some of 
the specific mechanisms assumed to be operating unconsciously 
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and almost universally, such as the Oedipus Complex, hold but 
little hope of gaining scientific proof. 

Nor can the why of man’s striving be explained by recog 
nizing that men want to belong to some group and to have some 
status within that group. The questions remain as to why all men 
want to belong to a group, why all men want to be loved and 
appreciated, why nearly all men strive for some kind of status, 
why men carry out their purposes more effectively if they have 
status within a group. 

Attempts to account for man’s motivation in terms of the 


reduction of physiological tensions also seem inadequate to 
“explain” the many situations j 


n which man’s satisfactions and 
happinesses are actual] 


y related to an increase, rather than 2 
decrease, in the state of “tensions” experienced. When a person 
deliberately undertakes a new task, when he deliberately strives 
to meet new levels of aspiration, he often knows well enough that 
he will experience new and perhaps more disturbing inner ten- 
Sions. As will be Seen, man’s psychological tensions seem to be 


more the coproducts of his strivings than basic explanations 
of them. 


Formulating problems 
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it is today is because he has either neglected to search for and 
discover the characteristics of man’s experiences or deliberately 
limited those characteristics to a few easy ones that psychologists 
have favored for one reason or another and that leave acai un- 
explained. All too often it would seem the psychologist boasts 
of being scientific because he is closing his eyes to pressing 
problems. Obviously such a procedure is not consistent with 
the spirit of scientific inquiry. 

Psychology has been retarded in its discovery of new vari- 
ables through the somewhat uncritical use of variables already 
employed successfully in the physical sciences. Standards that 
are most useful in one type of inquiry may not be most useful in 
another type of inquiry. Such standards as time, space, or energy 
are indispensable in inquiries in physical fields but are quite 
inadequate in psychological inquiries. The words used to de- 
scribe one type of situation may not be all appropriate to describe 
another type of situation. Current psychological explanation em- 
loys, ioe example, such phrases as “the size of the retinal 
anege : “intensity of opinion,” “field forces,” “gradients,” 
Ys beat ca “tensions.” By refusing to place firm re- 
aie r variables that are labeled subjective, psychology has 

glected some of the more important problems with which it 
should be concerned and has not done justice to the uniqueness 


of r : 
man. For example, nouns such as “assurance,” “anxiety,” 
describe facets of experience 


ve.” There are plenty of 
dares use them as he be- 
blem of selecting 
psychologists 


“happiness,” “aspiration” used to 
uanly aspects that are called “subjecti 
variables available if the psychologist 
comes sensitive to the importance of the pro 
variables appropriate to the inquiry at hand. Some 
have been fearful of being labeled “unscientific” by their col- 
leagues in the physical sciences if they used “subjective” vari- 
ables difficult to measure precisely. 


It appears that those men who have made special contribu- 
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tions to the psychology of their times and whose thinking spread 
into the thinking of laymen because of its apparent plausibility 
are men who pointed out the inadequacy of what were then cur- 
rent explanatory systems. We think, for example, of William 
James’ “will to believe”; of the writing of James and Dewey on 
habit, of McDougall’s attempts to account for purposive be- 
havior; of the work of Pavlov and Watson showing how one re- 
sponse may be conditioned from another; of Freud’s epoch-mak- 
ing insights into the unconscious determinants of man’s thought 
and behavior; of Sullivan’s concern about the problem of anx- 
iety. Each of these men gave renewed emphasis to aspects of 
experience that helped men everywhere account for some char- 
acteristics of their own experience, 

Psychology will meet the challenge it has imposed on itself 
and which men everywhere expect it to meet only when it becomes 
fully emancipated from a point of view which permits or en- 
courages the study of isolated individuals, isolated experiences, 
isolated relationships, Man’s thought and 
derstood only as Processes 
ations. And the cross-relati i 


his family ties, his friendships, his frust 
sponsibilities, desire for affection, 


systems and simply adding th 
to understand the cross-relatio 
labeled “eclectic” would suggest. For this wo 
make a distinction between taki 
gether and putting together processes that ar 
any actual occasion of life and without which 
experience at all. It is because of their failure to make 
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distinction that eclectics label anyone a “‘radical” who adopts a 
synthesizing explanatory system. Eclecticism by its very nature 
discourages imagination and leads only to sterility. 

But the very complexity of the problems provides part of the 
motivation for trying to understand them. The attempt is made 
here to sketch a system which will increase understanding because 
of its intrinsic reasonableness and because of the possibility it 
holds out of increasing scientific validation. 


Summary 


The purpose of scientific inquiry in psychology is to under- 
stand more about human nature in verifiable terms. In order to 
pursue scientific inquiry effectively, an investigator must pose 
his problem in such a way that it holds out a chance of explaining 
away the hindrance in understanding that created the problem. 
This requires careful selection of the most relevant variables 
to use in investigation. : 

A brief review of the progress of psychology indicates that 
no explanatory scheme so far offered gives an adequate account 
of the characteristics of man’s experience. Such an account will 
be possible only if psychology views man’s behavior as a process 
of participation in which each variable involved is cross-related 
and dependent upon other variables. 

In the next chapter we discuss what seems to be the most 
characteristic and important aspect of man’s experience. 
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And all higher organisms, j 


observed, their variety and sub 
means all described appropria 
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The quality of experience 


An outstanding characte 
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pervasive and inseparable aspect of every experience. All human 
wants, urges, desires, and aspirations are permeated with some 
value attribute. 

The reader can see best what is meant by the value attribute 
in experience by referring to his own experience. A value attri- 
bute of a relatively low order is experienced in situations where 
physical needs are satisfied in a crude and elemental way: the 
sense of well-being and taste in the satisfaction of hunger by any 
kind of food you can get hold of; the sense of pleasurable emo- 
tions in the satisfaction of sex by any member of the opposite sex 
available. The satisfying quality of these sensations is apparently 
the result of some evolutionary process insuring our survival. 
Man experiences a “higher,” subtler, richer, more satisfying 
value attribute with the satisfaction of his needs in other situa- 
tions which have become desiderata of civilized men: satisfac- 
tion of hunger with food that is prepared tastefully, served nicely, 
eaten in attractive surroundings and in the company of congenial 
people; the sex act involves overtones of self-expression and 
mutual regard when carried out with someone you dearly love. 

You sense the satisfying value of experience from a job well 
done; from helping to accomplish a community, national, or 
humanitarian task; from having met or exceeded your own ex- 
pectations or the expectations others have of you. You sense a 
value attribute in the exhilaration, the sense of well-being you 
may get, from climbing a mountain, from a swim ina lake or the 
sea, from a good game of tennis or golf. You feel a richness of 
experience as you watch your children grow and develop. You 
sense a high quality from the experience of helping a friend or 
doing a deed which you know is good. You sense a value attribute 
in creativity whether that creativity involves baking a tasty loaf 
of bread, making your garden grow, raising hogs, cattle, or grain, 
putting together a homemade radio, repairing a broken machine, 


painting a picture, oF writing a poem or a sonata. You sense a 
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value attribute in experience when you learn something useful 
for your purpose, when you make sense out of something; and 
you share the value attributes of a child’s experience when you 
see his sense of satisfaction in learning to tell time, in learning 
to read, in learning his first simple additions. You sense value 
attributes in the humble, ordinary activities of life: in saying 
“hello” to a neighbor, in cleaning your house, in taking a bath 
after a hard day’s work. You sense the value attributes of disap- 
pointment, disturbance, or sorrow when things go wrong. 

The case of Ellery Thompson, captain of the “Eleanor,” a 
small fishing boat dragging for flounders off the eastern coast of 
the United States, describes what we mean. Although this story is 
only a bit of literary biography and not scientific evidence, it 
may be useful as an illustration of the experiencing of different 
value attributes in different circumstances. Ellery taught him- 
self to paint and loved to paint the boats and the sea he knew so 
intimately. Ellery painted just because he liked to. 

Then, as the New Yorker account goes: “One Sunday morn- 
ing in August, 1931, Ellery put his most recent paintings in his 
automobile to take home and show his mother. He stopped at a 
filling station near Groton on U.S. 1A for a tank of gas, and the 
proprietor, an old acquaintance, saw them on the back seat and 
looked them over and asked if he could put one in his window. 
‘I told him, “Why, hell yes,” Ellery says. ‘He picked one out, the 
biggest, and he figured there ought to be a price on it, make it look 
professional, so we cracked some jokes about that, and finally 
he stuck a sticker on it reading one hundred dollars. He lauched 
and I laughed. It wasn’t more than an hour and a half Tater he 
phoned me there was a party down there wanted to buy it, a Mr. 
Drew from New York that was building a summer home at Groton 
Long Point. He was planning a marine room and wanted some 
boat pictures for it. He took my address and drove to the house 
—he surprised me; didn’t look odd at all—and inquired did I 
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have any others for sale. I said, “Why, hell yes,” and hauled 
them out. He took five, including the one that was in the window 
—three big and two small—and wrote me out a check for four 
hundred dollars.’ 

“This windfall had a bad effect on Ellery. When he started 
his next painting, he found that he couldn’t get anything to look 
right. Halfway through, he gave it up and started another. ‘I 
know now what was wrong,’ he says. ‘Instead of painting a picture 
for the fun of it, just something to show to Ma and the fellows on 
the dock, I was trying to paint a picture worth one hundred dol- 
lars.’ After a number of false starts, he lost his confidence. He 
wrapped his art gear in a blanket and stowed it in the ‘Eleanor’s’ 
Spare bunk and didn’t paint any more for three years. In the 
Summer of 1934, a Stonington captain bought a new dragger 
and asked Ellery to paint a picture of it. ‘What’ll you give me?’ 
Ellery asked. The captain offered a box of cigars. “Make it a 
quart of Scotch and throw in the cost of the canvas,’ Ellery told 
him, ‘and I’ll see what I can do.’ The captain agreed. Ellery got 
Out a stretched canvas and propped it against a lobster trap and 
Went to work. ‘I was real fumbly at first,” he says, ‘but I soon got 
my nerve back.’ ” (1) ; f 

Man’s unusual capacity to sense the value of experience in so 
Many diverse ways provides the possibility of working out a 
plausible explanation for the many divergent types of activity 
men seek to repeat. Man tries to recapture qualities he has experi- 
enced on previous occasions: in his social gatherings, his ways 
of satisfying physical needs, his esthetic experiences, his work or 
his play. He wants to recapture these experiences simply because 

€ enjoys experiencing the value attribute related to them. How- 
ever, it should be pointed out that in everyday life, situations 
never repeat themselves identically and, if they tend to, man will 
often try to create variation, for with the repetition of very similar 
situations there can be a decreased sense of satisfaction. Habitual 
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activity may become monotonous and boring; or we may become 
aware of it only subconsciously. ; 

The value attribute that pervades every experience is 4 
crucially important fact. It is the catalyzer needed to produce 
nearly all of our actions. The sensed value of any experience 
differs in some subtle way from that of any other experience. 
To describe the full quality of an experience it is generally 
necessary to resort to a whole string of adjectives as in describing 
a person or a landscape. Sometimes analogies are used. Some 
times we think of bits of poetry or passages from a novel where 
those who are expert in putting our feelings into words have 
managed somehow to capture, or remind us of, a feeling approx! 
mating our own. 

We remember the values experienced in life and we store 
them up, building out of them a standard or pattern of values 
which we inevitably, though generally unconsciously, use for 
later reference. Against this pattern of values derived from past 


It is in terms of the values of experience that the “worthwhile- 


ness” of an action is tested, The value of the quality in experience 


ations. In general it is not 


Obviously, if he had always painted 
had an entirely different standard. A sense of quality in experi- 
ence is achieved only by participating actively in life transac- 
tions. And conversely, if no value attribute in action is experi- 
enced, there is no participation in the on-going process of living 
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and growing. This is the situation with certain psychiatric pa- 
tients and with those who live entirely in the past, dreaming of 
the good old days and wishing they would come again. 

The richness and variety of the quality we are able to get out 
of experience depends on the scope and variety of the life situa- 
tions in which we can participate, especially with the opportunity 
we have to share experience with others. The richness of the 
quality of our experience will depend, too, on the extent to which 
we can create some order, some meaning, some direction in life 
situations through our own participation in them. 

There is considerable evidence both from the laboratory and 
from everyday observation that the behavior of animals reflects 
an increasing sense of value attributes as one moves up the phylo- 
genetic scale. The lowly laboratory rat displays “hierarchies” 
of path preferences in moving through a maze to a goal. The 
number and variety of activities shown by a dog in an effort 
to regain his master’s favor suggests a considerable ability to 
sense value attributes. The descriptions Kohler and Yerkes give 
of the excited behavior of primates when they reach an insight- 
ful solution to a difficult problem leaves no doubt that a fairly 
high order of value attribute is being experienced. But while 
the capacity to sense a value attribute of some sort is not peculiar 
the capacity has been developed to 
considered sufficiently unique 

animals. Sensed value attri- 


to man’s experience alone, 
such a degree in man that it may be 
to distinguish man from all other 


butes characterize all of man’s experience. 
Whitehead was referring to this characteristic of man when 


he wrote that “the ultimate motive power, alike in science, in 
morality, and in religion, is the sense of value, the sense of im- 
portance, It takes the various forms of wonder, of curiosity, of 
reverence, of worship, of tumultuous desire for merging person- 
ality in something beyond itself. This sense of value imposes 
on life incredible labors, and apart from it life sinks back into the 
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passivity of its lower types.” (2) The word “value,” Whitehead 


has explained, “is the word I use for the intrinsic reality of 
an event.” (3) 


The enhancement of the value attribute of experience 


While the concept of the sensed value attribute of experi- 
ence is indispensable in providing a toehold to account for some 
of the characteristics of man, still it is not enough by itself. On 
this basis alone it would be impossible to account for man’s cuti- 


osity and inquiry, for all the new fears and anxieties that beset 
him, for his self-conscious search to i 
setting in which he can act effectively. 
perfect “adjustment,” 
and growth. 


This points to the conclusion that the ultimate, the most gen- 
eralized goal of man is what can be called the enhancement of the 
value attributes of experience. This can be regarded as the top 
standard of human experience, a standard in its 
the capacity man has to sense added value in his 
accounts for his ceaseless striving, 
his activities, for his characteristic 
remain as they are. 


nerease the range of the 
» for his constant lack of 
or for his feeling of personal development 


own right. It is 
experience that 
his search for a direction to 
unwillingness to have things 


In supposing that the enrichment of the value attributes of 
experience is the outstanding characteristic of man, there are no 
teleological implications whatever, There is no implication 
that the course man’s life is pursuing inevitably follows some 
overall intrinsic design. Neither is there any acceptance of a 
hedonistic doctrine with its contention that the aim of life is to 


seek pleasure, nor any thought that the achievement of incre- 
ments of value attributes means “improvement” or “propress”® 
in any Western sense. 

The concept of the “enchancement of the value attributes 


of experience” has been adopted because it is intrinsically reason- 
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able in itself and because it provides the possibility of explaining 
plausibly the other characteristics of man’s experience. Some 
such concept must be used and its scientific explanation sought 
if we are to avoid the inadequacy of any account of man’s experi- 
ence solely in terms of influences that are operating in the “now.” 
For the behavior of the “now” is not something that can be neatly 
isolated from the past and the future. 

All observations of man indicate that most people who are 
attuned to anything approximating normal life will not be satis- 
fied with their role unless it offers some potentiality for one 
experience to lead to another, for change to occur in some ap- 
parent direction. Steinbeck expressed the situation in one of his 
novels: “For it is said that humans are never satisfied, that you 
give them one thing and they want something more. And this is 
said in disparagement, whereas it is one of the greatest talents 
the species has and one that has made it superior to animals that 
are satisfied with what they have.” (4) It is this characteristic 
to which the naturalist Coghill referred when he said that his 
Philosophy of life was “not of being, but of becoming; not of Life, 
but of living.” (5) It is what lies behind the remark I heard a 
woman make in a crowded railway station, “Most things excite 
me only once.” It lies behind the colloquialisms, “It gave me a 
drfte? “7, got a kick out of it.” Living is, as Burton noted, an 
“infinite-stepped” ladder. 

The on-going process described here is distinguished from 
and should not be confused with the normal “stages of growth” 
which an individual goes through from conception through birth, 
adolescence and old age, as determined by his chromosome ac- 
tivity and glandular processes. Nor is the process described here 
to be confused with growth and development in the evolutionary 
sense. 

What is meant by a desired increment in the value attribute 
of experience can be seen best by observing one’s own life and the 
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lives of others. The skilled worker who gets the job he wants will 
soon become relatively dissatisfied if it offers no “future” —if 
there is no chance for increased responsibility, for increased 
creative effort, or for greater usefulness in his social group. A 
young woman may have her whole heart set on marriage. But 
after marriage she will use this new situation as the springboard 
for obtaining new, emergent qualities of experience through her 
children, her new social intercourse, her new community responsl- 
bilities. Or a farmer’s first goal may be to own his own farm. 
Once he achieves this goal, he-will want to “develop” and “im- 
prove” his farm. Perhaps one of the deep satisfactions of living 
on the land comes from the fact that with nature’s changes and 
with technological improvements there is always some new pro- 
ject ahead. A young man who has acquired the ambition to go 
to college will rapidly acquire other ambitions as soon as he 
enters college. He will want to make a certain team or club, or he 
may strive for a certain academic record. Once he gets into a 
club or makes a team, the chances are that he will strive within 
his social groups to raise his status, to become an important mem- 
ber. And once he makes the grades he desires, he will probably 
raise his sights. Gangsters will strive within the gang of their 
hearts’ desire to “be” somebody, Successful physicians will 
try constantly to improve their skill, their service to the com- 
munity, or take new advantage of the social or economic oppor- 
tunities their position offers, 

It should be particularly emphasized that the satisfaction 
sought in experience is a satisfaction within the particular cul- 
ture or group of which the individual is a participating member. 
In Western society there is a tendency to think of increased satis- 
faction in terms of hustling and bustling activities that spell 
“progress,” “wealth,” “fame,” or “advancement” in terms of 
our particular norms. It may at first appear, then, that persons in 
“primitive,” “backward,” “easygoing,” or “static” cultures or 
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groups show no behavior that could properly be described as 
attempts to experience increments of satisfaction. Yet intimate 
participation in the social life of any cultural group and an un- 
derstanding of the significance of individual behavior reveal 
that the people who compose that group do seek increased satis- 
factions according to standards and expectancies of their own. 
While it may appear that the life of a Chinese coolie, a Russian 
peasant, a South African native, a Navajo Indian in New 
Mexico, or an Arapesh of New Guinea goes around only in a 
constant circle, they in turn might wonder what modern Ameri- 
cans could possibly get out of a life that might seem to them a 
hectic rat-race. Wherever we look in any culture man has aspira- 
tions of some kind and never seems completely satisfied with 
his lot. 

An increment of the value of experience is possible only if 
there is some standard, some form to use as a springboard for 
emergence. We cannot sense an enhancement of quality in experi- 
ence if we have no standard as a take-off. It is for this reason that 
the concept of the value attributes of experience was introduced 
earlier, Otherwise the concept of an enhanced quality of experi- 
ence would make no sense. Both are required for an adequate, 
intrinsically reasonable explanatory system. 

The supposition of the enhancement of the value attributes 
in experience accounts for the aspect of growth. It is dependent 
on the capacity of man to look into the future as he takes part in 
and becomes part of emerging situations. What is experienced as 
an increment of value today becomes part of the value standard 
tomorrow if experiences can be repeated on similar future occa- 
sions. The process of development in the individual is a constant 
pyramiding of the set of value standards necessarily used as the 
test of the next experiences. Participation in any occasion of liv- 
ing alters for good or evil the standard of value built up which 
provides the only stepping-stone for the next participation. 
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concludes that “the urge for a greater degree of independence, 
the desire for a self-determined integration, the tendency to 
strive, even through much pain, toward a socialized maturity, 
is as strong as—no, is stronger than—the desire for comfortable 
dependence, the need to rely upon external authority for assur- 
ance... . I have yet to find the individual who, when he examines 
his situation deeply, and feels that he perceives it clearly, de- 
liberately chooses dependence, deliberately chooses to have the 
integrated direction of himslf undertaken by another. When all 
the elements are clearly perceived, the balance seems invariably 
in the direction of the painful but ultimately rewarding path of 
self-actualization or growth.” (6) 

The whole process of life is dialectical in the sense that the 
“normal” individual keeps going on to new experiences in so far 
as his security framework allows. William Stern, an astute ob- 
server of children, concluded that “self-preservation and self- 
development unite and blend in the process of growth. .. . The 
activities which first develop are exactly those which are of the 
most primary importance for self-preservation; and whilst self- 
development hastens on to ever-new triumphs in the growth of 
powers and the spiritual conquest of the material, the motive- 
power and capacity of self-preservation works away in the Sub- 
Conscious with unerring surety of purpose: - - Each single goal, 
aimed at by struggling self-development, is no sooner reached 
than it immediately exists solely to be replaced by others, and not 
only so, but it becomes a permanent acquirement of the person- 
ality... . For there is indeed nothing in development of only 
momentary value, everything keeps on working, even if only as 
a tool for other efforts, everything heaps up powers, makes re- 
serves, opens roads, that determine future life.” (7) 

It js characteristic of man that he has the capacity to recog- 
nize that what is, does not have to stay as it is, and that there may 
be something he can do about it. And of course there will always 
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be some problem for every single individual as well as for every 
generation to struggle with—disease, climate, the mysteries of 
nature and human nature. The value attributes in CXDELIGHNE 
reflect the degree to which we feel we ean rely on the effective: 
ness of our actions in achieving some goal. And as will be ee 
later, we generally experience our “highest” value attributes 
when we can act with other people. 

Value attributes and increment 
always relative, They are uni 
There are, and can be, 
upon which incremen 
The standard of valu 


s of value in experience are 
que to the experiencing individual. 
no absolute units of the standard of value 


the education he 


» through circumstance or learni 
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ture what one pe 
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tson regards as suc- 
what one calls a virtue 


In trying to increase our valueful experiences, we also try, 
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of course, to decrease the number of situations which we know 
from past experience will either provide no such satisfactions or 
will keep us from participating in situations that we believe 
would be satisfying. Similarly, many of us spend a great deal of 
our lives avoiding situations of various kinds as we attempt 
to minimize the occasions of life which we predict will give us 
no increments of value in the immediate or distant future. 

The direction any individual’s development takes depends 
largely on the particular situations in which he participates. In 
the process of development and socialization, specific possibili- 
ties providing increments of value to experience are learned. 
The particular environment through which growth takes place 
Sives a particular individual a particular sense of the direction 
in which he may look for a richer, more satisfying way of life. 
Stated somewhat differently, a person’s unique environment pro- 
vides a particular way of instrumenting his pattern of growth 
with his intrinsic desire for an increment of the value of ex- 
perience. 

In the United States, for example, a person may be brought 
up in an environment through which his pattern of growth can 
be satisfied if he becomes a farmer, a Protestant, a Republican. 
Another person’s environment may easily provide value attri- 
butes to experience if he becomes an agnostic, a skilled worker, 
and a member of a left-wing labor union. Another person may 
find his ability to experience value attributes amet through 
lack of opportunity in acting through “normal or accepted 
channels, and may achieve his value attribute of experience only 
by becoming a gangster or 2 revolutionist. 

A’ particular individual acquires specific purposes and 
strives in the specific ways he does largely because of the con- 
lar social environment. But irrespective 


ditioning of his particu : : 
group loyalties, all of man’s specific 


of culture, irrespective of 
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Purposes apparently serve the basic function of giving a ae 
of value to experience and providing the possibility of improv 
ing this quality in some Way a person can be aware of. sel 

Furthermore, it is known from studies of genetics and ind 
vidual differences that an individual will develop in his pa 
ticular way depending on his particular abilities and tempera- 
mental traits within the directional framework provided by his 
participation in a particular social context. Thus, if you. me 
farmer, your particular abilities and temperamental traits wi i 
help determine how good a farmer you will be; if youarea labor 
leader your abilities and capacities and temperamental tals 
operating through an environment will largely determine yout 
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effectiveness within the situations you face. The same holds tru 
for the talent of a musicia 


A naturalistic basis 


Why is it that conce 
sense a value attribute i 
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planatory system leaves out any characteristic of man’s experi- 
ence then it must itself be ruled out as an adequate account of 
man. 

These concepts have not been pulled out of thin air. What 
they name are experiences that can be operationally defined as 
standards that provide man with his most reliable guides for pur- 
poseful action. As we shall see in more detail in the last chapter, 
these standards are the compass which gives man his direction 
both as to how he should act and what this action is for. 

The neurologist Herrick has pointed out that no mechanical 
model of nervous structure and action has been devised which 
successfully bridges the gap between the order of objective na- 
ture as we know it empirically and the subjective experience of 
knowing. He says, “Our bodies think as naturally as they breathe 
and if we do not yet understand how we understand, the thing to 
do is to try to find out.... It is not unreasonable to hope that a 
Scientific formulation of the mind-body problem may be found 
in terms of principles different from those of both Newtonian 
and quantum mechanics and still within the domain of nature— 
of human nature—as we experience it.” (8) 

More and more it is becoming apparent in studies of the life 
process at all levels that because of the particular organization 
of the mechanisms of an organism, they are themselves instru- 
mental in determining the course of their own development. The 
physicist Schrodinger writes that the chromosomes “are law-code 
and executive power—or, to us€ another simile, they are archi- 
tect’s plan and builder’s craft—in one.” (9) In trying to answer 
the question, “What is life?” Schrédinger concludes, “What I 
wish to make clear in this last chapter is, in short, that from all 
we have learnt about the structure of living matter, we must be 
prepared to find it working in a manner that cannot be reduced 
to the ordinary laws of physics. And that not on the ground that 
there is any ‘new force’ or what not directing the behaviour of 
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the single atoms within a living organism, but that because the 
construction is different from anything we have yet tested in the 
physical laboratory. (10) .. . We must therefore not be dis- 
couraged by the difficulty of interpreting life by the ordinary 
laws of physics. For that is just what is to be expected from the 
knowledge we have gained of the structure of living matter. We 
must be prepared to find a new type of physical law prevailing in 
it.” (11) 

An imposing amount of research in physiology, neurology, 
genetics, and physics already is beginning to clarif y the problem 


and the inorganic world is due to mechanisms which are “in- 


n active participant in the 
process, and it has a certain range of freedom of action.” (13) 


ried out under the control of definitely organized structure.” (14) 
He also writes that “the production of novelty, or what is now 
called emergence, is a constant f eature of natural process,” (15) 
Lillie suggests that “intranuclear directive action would be ul- 


: “a mechanism 
which, within his limitations of life, sensitivity and growth, is 


creating and operating himself.” (17) 
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Such a concept of “mechanism” and indeterminacy may ap- 
pear today almost as incomprehensible as Newton’s concepts 
were to most people in his time. It is not relevant to our major 
purpose here to pursue these leads in any detail or to take sides 
in any current controversy. All we want to do is to indicate that 
it is in the spirit of scientific inquiry never to advance a meta- 
physical or supernatural explanation if some scientific expla- 
nation is even conceivable. As Simpson has pointed out, “the 
materialistic view is not abandoned when life is seen as a process 
and organization in which the behavior of matter is different 
from that in its nonliving state . . . the distinctive claim of ma- 
terialism is not stupid denial of special attributes to life, but the 
view that the substances and the principles involved in organic 
evolution are those universal in the material world and that the 
distinctive attributes and activities of life are inherent in its 
organization only.” (18) 

We are merely indicating here that competent scientists hold 
out hope that eventually the gap now existing between experience 
as introspectively known and the naturalistic processes collateral 
with this experience may eventually be brought within the range 
of scientific investigation. Whatever the exact organization of 
the machinery may prove to be that accomplishes this marvelous 
result, it involves taking into account many, many factors of past 
experience, weighing or evaluating them on the basis of the prob- 
ability that a certain reaction to a certain set of circumstances 
will be a good bet and then acting accordingly. The process in- 
volves all that Weiner has described under the heading of Cyber- 
netics; and it involves a good deal more. The end result of this 
process is that the experiencing individual feels that he has an 
idea of sufficient reliability so that he can act to carry out his 
purposes. 

We certainly are far fr 
natural processes are that operate concomitantly to man’s sense 


om understanding at present what the 
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of the value attributes in experience. But as scientists we can 
take comfort from the fact that what is going on in our experi- 
ence may evenually be better understood and that the processes 
involved certainly will be of a different order of complexity than 
psychologists deal with when they attempt to explain the push 
behind man’s behavior in terms of reflexes, instincts, needs, or 
physiological tensions. Above all, the subtleties of man’s ex- 
perience must never be compromised for the sake of any expla- 


nation in the relatively crude terms natural scientists may be 
rather sure of so far. 


Summary 


The outstanding characteristic of man is his capacity to sense 
value attributes in his experience and to seek an enhancement 
of these value attributes through participation in new situations. 
The standard of value attributes each person uses is influenced 
by his own unique biological and life history. 

Only by introducing these concepts can an intrinsically 
reasonable account of the subtle aspects of the experiences of 
man be provided. While such concepts may appear to be meta- 
physical today, research in the biological and physical sciences 
indicates that such concepts do hold the possibility of eventual 


tellectually, and to make value j 
cessfully to carry out his purposes, 
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If the capacity to experience value attributes of an increasingly 
higher order is the outstanding characteristic of man, naturally 
the question arises as to how this capacity may have developed. 
Such an emergent capacity did not suddenly appear full-blown 
in all members of the species. In some way it must be a product 
of the long process known as evolution. 

Any explanation of how and why man’s characteristics may 
have emerged must be consistent both with what is known about 


the evolutionary process and with what is known about the ca- 


pacities of man. 
The most intrinsically reasonable account views man’s vari- 


ous capacities as inseparably interdependent and integrated. 


Each developed from others, and requires the others for its own 
existence. Because of the cross-relationships involved, a sketch 
of what seems to be the outline of the story should lead to a better 
understanding of the nature and function of man’s characteristics 


and capacities. 
The emergen 

velopment of his capacity to create artifacts, that is, his ability 

buildings, and machines. This 


t characteristics of man are related to the de- 


to produce things such as tools, 
capacity is related to the development and application of man’s 


capacity to inquire and figure out how and why things are as 

they are and happen as they do. In turn this capacity is connected 

to man’s ability to intellectualize, to make intellectual judg- 
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ments, and to use abstractions which will give him greater relia- 
bility in judging the probable effectiveness of action. Finally, 
these capacities are related to the development and exercise of 
man’s ability to make value judgments, to weigh and integrate 


a multitude of factors swiftly and unconsciously as he faces new 
problem situations. 


Artifacts and their consequences 


Because the evolutionary development of the marvelous 
mechanism of the hand permitted increased manipulation, it 
seems plausible that this train of cross-related processes began 
when early man created his first crude artifacts, such as his 
primitive stone implements. Somewhere along the evolutionary 
scale early man must have discovered, probably accidentally, 
that he had the capacity to produce tools which could be aids 
in living, and their successful use must have given him a new 
and exciting kind of experience, 

Furthermore, it must have become increasingly evident to 
early man that as a self-acting agent he could deliberately create 
more artifacts and extend the uses of those he had already made. 
Since early times man’s conscious attempt to devise tools of one 


its pace. 

A study of history shows that the course of mankind’s devel- 
opment is not even or gradual but is, o 
great and relatively sudden lea 


new uses. Examples would be the discovery of the possibility 
of using metal, the use of fire, the invention of the wheel, the 
boat, the plow, the printing press, the steam engine, the harnessing 
of electricity, and in our own day, the discovery of ways to create 
and utilize atomic energy. Each of these new discoveries is taken 
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over by succeeding generations until a new and improved device 
is invented. Then another sudden jump occurs. 

Every major invention has had the effect of modifying in 
some degree the existing standards for pursuing the activities of 
living. Standards are ways in which sensed qualities of experi- 
ence are normally obtained in a certain group or culture. The 
changes that occur subsequent to a major invention take on the 
aspect of disruption rather than of order or planned progress 
because it is impossible to foresee the many indirect effects new 
inventions will have on the lives of men, even though it is possible 
to predict how such inventions may work within the field for 
which they were originally designed. The man or men who first 
created fire artificially could not possibly have imagined all the 
uses to which fire would be put; nor could those who invented 
the steam engine, gasoline engine, or gunpowder in any way 
foresee the enormous number of labor-saving devices or instru- 
ments of warfare their inventions would sooner or later make 
possible. And the development of each new artifact which helps 
poses in a particular area of life gives 
rise to new and unforeseen problems in other areas of life. 

There is a rapidly expanding literature in the fields of 
sociology, ethnology, and economics tracing the revolutionary 
consequences which the introduction of artifacts has had in 
various cultural settings. For instance, the introduction of soap 
into primitive cultures has radically altered standards of cleanli- 
ness; the introduction of the catapult was apparently of primary 
importance in the breakup of the feudal system; the introduction 
of the printing press had profound consequences on governmen- 
tal and religious structures; the use of the automobile has enor- 
mously affected the institution of the family and the role of 
women. 


Not only has each nev 
uses, inevitably it has caused new problems, created new obsta- 


man to carry out his pur 


y artifact brought with it unpredictable 
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cles to be overcome, new frustrations to be resolved. These have 
been accelerated by the possibility of combining new artifacts 
with old, such as steam with wheels, atomic bombs with jet-pro- 
pelled planes. The introduction of each new artifact or combina- 
tion of artifacts usually shows that current ways of behaving and. 
thinking are completely inadequate to meet the new conditions 
imposed by the new tools. The whole process of man’s emergent 


‘ 3 
development is therefore inextricably interwoven with man’s 
inventions. 


Development of capacity to meet new difficulties 

through inquiry 

The development of man’s capacity to create artifacts must 
have served as an additional catalyzer for the development of his 


capacity for inquiry. For the new difficulties and frustrations had 
to be resolved 


as well as or better than the next man: in obtaining his food, 
building his shelters, defending himself, manufacturing more 
efficiently. The function of man’s intellectual Capacity essen- 
tially is to work out more and more reliable guesses, guesses that 
will provide increasing certainty for purposive action. More 
reliable intellectual foresight provides more order to the setting 
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in which man operates, decreases his sense of frustration, and 
improves the quality of his experience. 

In using his intellectual capacities, man began to create 
primitive symbols and abstractions that would increase the ef- 
fectiveness of his actions. The use of some sort of sound, or word, 
to stand for an object such as an “axe,” or to stand for some kind 
of relationship, such as “child,” enabled man, among other 
things, to recall experience voluntarily independent of any im- 
mediate situation or any immediate biological needs. Thus, al- 
though man had always reacted in a three-dimensional universe, 
it was not until the fifteenth or sixteenth century that man created 
the abstraction of “tridimensionality” so that it could be symbol- 
ized by artists in their perspective drawings and by scientists in 
their speculations. 

Abstractions permit men to check a present experience 
against the past and a potential future, against “facts,” against 
“rules,” against ethical codes. They allow men to free themselves 
from the limitations of time and space. Thus, it is possible to 


contemplate how long the solar system will last in the future and 


how our way of life compares with that of men who lived 2,000 


years ago in a far distant country. 

Man has also created a vast array of concepts of an abstract 
and subtle variety such as “time,” “space,” “mass,” “fear,” 
“hope,” “God,” “democracy,” etc., in addition to the whole host 


of linguistic and numerical symbols. These abstractions have be- 


come more numerous as the occasion has demanded. Without 


the capacity to recall these abstractions voluntarily, to pass them 
on from one generation to another, man could not have his social 
institutions, his group and institutional loyalties. 

The specific meanings of these abstractions shift with the 
occasions, with the changed relationships between man and his 
environment, and with the new obstacles to be overcome. The poet 
Gibran wrote that “thought is a bird of space, that in a cage of 
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words may indeed unfold its wings but cannot fly.” (1) We ex- 
perience what the poet refers to especially when we meet 
emergent situations or new phenomena that cannot be described 
appropriately by any words we know. Often new situations in 
which we participate have new characteristics. These new situa- 
tions arise directly or indirectly often as a consequence of man’s 
invention of new artifacts, The fascinating history of words in 
any language is a history of the creation of new sounds to repre- 
sent the characteristics of new emerging situations, whether 
these words are the now universal “O.K.,” the “snafu” of the 
G.I., or the “meson” of the nuclear physicist. 

The abstraction of “time” has been studied in different cul- 
tures by ethnologists, and illustrates the way an abstraction has 
become increasingly precise as a result of man’s technological 
development. For a person in a primitive culture, time is free, 
without any exchange value. But for the American businessman, 
time has become a standard unit for calculating costs and busi- 
ness transactions. Hallowell’s study among the Saulteaux Indians 
showed, for example, that these people had what seem to us only 


crude indications of time, but indications which were perfectly 
adequate to meet the conditi 


sun was not yet visible; the next period was described by a word 
which meant “before the 


ms of the individual’s own 
’ - +17 99 6 
life such as “when I was a child, “when I was a youth,” “when 


my father’s father was a child,” etc, It is easy to imagine the 
difficulty anyone used to our own intervals of time would have 
making an appointment with a Saulteaux native. It is character- 
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istic in all cultures with such crude methods of time reckoning 
that an enormous period of what we would regard as delay, wait- 
ing, and a “waste of time” surrounds all occasions where people 
come from some distance to meet each other. 

The way in which such crude time intervals are affected by 
the introduction of technology has been shown in a study made 
by the psychologist Sherif in different Turkish villages which 
were dependent in varying degrees on an industrial center. The 
inhabitants of remote villages still reckoned time in terms of how 
long it would take to smoke a cigarette or how long it would take 
to walk five miles, whereas those who had direct contact with 
and dependence upon the industrialized center were rapidly 
forced to adopt the time unit of more advanced society in order 
to survive and to help keep the wheels of industry moving with 


the precision required. One sees the same growing precision in 
th the introduction of new methods of 


communication in our own country. Thus the early plainsman or 
where “after the snow had 


trapper would plan to meet some 
melted”; when wagons began to trek across the western plains, 
the week began to be used as a standard; with the introduction of 


stagecoaches calculations could be made in terms of days or parts 
of days. Now we are bothered if a train does not show up at the 
precise minute it should according to a timetable made up months 
in advance. 

All of man’s technological developments, then, have enor- 
mous, unpredictable effects on ways of thinking which have be- 
come standardized but which soon become obsolete as new meth- 
ods of production, communication, or warfare are developed. 
Technological developments and the emergence of new intel- 


lectual capacities are inseparably related. 
All of this development occurs because man can increase 


his advantage for effective action through abstractions. By using 
and more factors into ac- 


abstractions man is able to take more 


the conception of time wi 
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count intellectually and thereby increase the accuracy of his 
guesses as to what will work effectively in carrying out his pur- 
poses. The most startling example today is, of course, the manu- 
facture of an atomic bomb for the purpose of winning a war; a 
bomb made possible by the abstractions represented in Einstein’s 
famous equation and numerous other abstractions that mathema- 
ticians, physicists, and chemists were able to test in a terrifying 
concreteness. 

Investigations concerning the development of man’s ability 
to abstract and to express his abstractions in words or concepts 
clearly indicate that concepts develop and have meaning only 
when they are useful in helping man to carry out his purposes. 
The whole development and use of language is paralleled by an 
individual’s biological and social pattern of growth as it works 
itself out within a specific environment. 

The functional nature of language is most clearly demon- 
strated in a study of words as a child understands them. For ex- 
ample, when I asked my five-year-old son what the difference is 
between “mother” and “woman,” he said that a mother is “‘some- 
one who takes care of you” and a woman is “someone with long 
hair.” Water is “something you drink,” a feather is “something 


you put on your hat,” a horse is “something you ride.” Generally 
a word which has meaning in the sense of b 


working vocabulary is defined in terms of 
pation, in terms of what can be done with 
illustrations, the word “you” was used in de 
which really meant something in terms of 
tion in the stream of living at his age level. 

Edna Heidbreder, a psycholo 
of her life in trying to understa. 


eing part of a child’s 
some active partici- 
it. In the foregoing 
fining all those words 
this child’s participa- 


gist who has spent many years 


nd the development of concept 
formation and its role in behavior, has concluded that “the order 


of readiness among conceptual reactions is correlated with the 
degree of their relevance to direct action, or rather with the close- 
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ness of their cooperation with perception in its function of or- 
ganizing the environment in a manner suitable to the reactive 
capacities of the human organism.” (2) Other investigators have 
shown that concepts of the child expand to include new aspects 
and social relationships of the environment within which he par- 
ticipates as different aspects of the environment become impor- 
tant to him at different stages of his development. New abstrac- 
tions such as “me” and “you,” “friend” and “enemy,” “many” 
and “none,” “blue” and “red,” all help the maturing individual 
discriminate in more and more refined ways various aspects of 
the environment as they become useful in terms of effective 
action. 

It is for this reason that if we want to know what any word or 
any abstraction really means to a person at any time we must 
carefully analyze the concrete situation in which the term is used. 
This can be done usefully if we scrutinize any word from the 
point of view of what it leaves out. Such terms as “water,” “man,” 
“law,” “culture” in and of themselves mean nothing. We shall find 
that among other things we generally leave out when we consider 
any single word are the experiencing individual, his purposes at 
the moment, and the specific position of the individual in space 
and time. Such an analysis is not simply an intellectual game. It 
is important because it shows how abstractions and words are in- 
separably bound to purposive activity and how abstractions and 
words are, like artifacts, instruments employed in order to make 
action more effective and, in the final analysis, to increase the 
quality of experience. The meaning of a word increases with the 
enlargement of the context to which it is related. 


Development of capacity to make value judgments 


In any actual situation where reactions are not automatic, 
the problem is one of “foreseeing” the consequences of actions, 
of making the best possible guess of the effect of a decision. We 
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may say that we are “anticipating consequences,” “taking a cal- 
culated risk,” that “I have a hunch I’m right.” In such situations 
We are weighing the evidence, we are trying to increase the cer- 
tainty of the effectiveness of our actions. 

Complicated judgments are involved. The excellence of these 
judgments is directly related to the number of relevant factors 
we are able to include and the extent to which we can resolve con- 
flicting cues. When we meet new situations we do not have clear 
guides to effective action from our own past experience. Judg- 
ments made on an intellectual, logical, or “scientific” basis alone 
take account of comparatively few relevant factors. They do not 
weigh and integrate numerous assumptions and cues, many of 
which are subconscious. It is impossible, at any one time, to be 
aware of all the factors included in nearly every judgment made. 
The mind is infinitely more complicated than any computing 
machine. Furthermore, mental activity is a creative process. 

The term “value judgment” will be used to describe this in- 


weighing process an individual experiences, for the most part 
in “deciding” a course of action. 
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value judgments in which intellectual capacities play a conscious 
role is not that they are arrived at “rationally” but that they are 
based on judgments resulting from the weighing of a multiplicity 
of factors, many of which are unconscious, but all of which are 
necessary if the judgment is to predict with high reliability what 
action will be successful in carrying out the purpose. 

It can be demonstrated as a scientific fact that our awareness, 
the judgments on which most of our actions are based, conform 
to the characteristics of what we have called “value judgment.” 
For example, if a person in a dark room sees two illuminated toy 
balloons, one of which expands as the other gets smaller, he will 
interpret this not as a change in the size of the balloons but as a 
change in their distance from him. The one that expands will 
seem to be coming toward him; the one that contracts will seem 
to be rushing away from him. What the individual experiences, 
then, is movement of the balloons. 

Why does he experience movement instead of a change in 
size? The apparent answer is that from past experience the as- 
sumption is made that two things (two toy balloons) which are 
similar are likely to be identical. And from our past experience 
we know that if two things are identical and one is larger than the 
other, it should be closer to us. And so when one balloon is made 
larger we see it coming closer while the one made smaller re- 
cedes. Many other setups now used in psychological laboratories 
demonstrate this process convincingly. 

The analysis of “why” this particular phenomenon occurs 


has been made in intellectual terms. We have done this to make 


the phenomenon comprehensible to us as scientists. But the indi- 


vidual seeing the balloons makes no such analysis as he experi- 
ences their motion. He simply sees them moving back and forth. 
He would not see this motion however, unless his subconscious 


mind were going through some such process as we have gone 


through consciously. Apparently his subconscious is evaluating 
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his past experience, the effectiveness of his past actions in aan 
of grabbing hold of objects, getting out of their way, or some . 
making an orientation that is useful. In our past experience a 
have acted on such assumptions when we have played fee a 
baseball, when we have adjusted ourselves to oncoming ara 
mobiles while crossing the street. On the basis of iis past a 
perience we have come apparently to the subconscious, en f 
tellectualized conclusion that the hypothesis that the larger a 
two identical things is closer to us is fairly reliable. And so a 
perceive and act accordingly. This hypothesis is so deeply oa 
bedded in us that even after we look at the apparatus that ee 
the size of the balloons and then go back and look at them oe 
so that we know intellectually the balloons are not moving, W 

still see them as movi 


Except for behavior that has become reflexive, every judg: 
ment made in life 


+ : : : . *¢mov- 
When we say that something is “big” or “little,” “still” or “m 
ing,” “good” OF “bad,” 


to be reliable guides in the sense of being good prognoses for ac 


€quent actions. Many of 


and so forth. It is this capac- 
ity man has to make Judgments of thj 
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man in the street often seems to be referring when he makes a dis- 
tinction between “‘common sense” and “logic.” 

You can see the process of value judgment operating for 
yourself in certain simple situations where you behave in a way 
which you see later was irrational. For example, you may feel, 
while reading a book, that something is not quite right in the au- 
thor’s exposition, although it is not until you finish the book and 
re-examine carefully the passages which were disturbing that 
you are able to account for this feeling intellectually. 

And you have undoubtedly had many experiences where sud- 
denly you have “found the answer to a problem” that has been 
perplexing you for a long time. The answer may come when you 
first wake up some morning; it may come while you are doing 
the dishes or mowing the lawn. It is characteristic of creative 
thinkers that the formulation or the solution of a problem often 
becomes clear to them long before they work out any logical 
proof or are able to put the formulation of the problem into words 
or symbols. The mathematician Poincaré, for example, wrote 
that he had “most striking” experiences of “sudden illumination” 
which were the obvious signs of long, unconscious prior work. 
Experiments in psychological laboratories show that people are 
able to solve rather complicated problems long before they are 
able to figure out how they solved these problems. 

While value judgments are generally more reliable guides 
to successful action than intellectual judgments, sometimes they 
may prove less reliable. Thus you may react to member of a 
minority “race” or to a certain “foreigner” in a cold and un- 
friendly manner not at all characteristic of your behavior in 
other situations even though you may know intellectually that 
your behavior has no logical grounds and is the result of a preju- 
dice you may be trying genuinely to overcome. 

How “good” your value judgments will turn out to be in terms 
of predicting the effectiveness of subsequent action is judged 
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basically in terms of the quality you and you alone experience in 
arriving at the judgment. The higher the quality you experience; 
the higher will be the reliability of your value judgment. No 
matter how “successful” any of your actions may seem to some 
one else, unless you, yourself, get a “lift” out of your experience, 
it will not be successful for you. And so we are occasionally sur 
prised when a man whom we had judged as “successful” Ons 
mits suicide or when men whom the public has judged as “great, 

whether artists, composers, or statesmen, say that life seems 
futile to them. 5 

In pointing out that usually our value judgments, our i 
tuitions, are the only bases we have for action in new situations 
and that by and large they are the most reliable guides for actions 
it must be noted at the same time that the range within which ma? 
can make value judgments is often very limited. It is limited by 
the extent of his past experience and by the inclusiveness and the 
reliability of the subconscious assumptions on which his value 
judgments are based, 

It would therefore be dangerous indeed if anyone carried 
away the impression that he should scrap his intellect and act 
only on the basis of his intuition. For “intuition” will serve as 4 
reliable guide to action only when it has been grounded on exper” 
ence tested by action, Furthermore, although a good deal of 
progress has been made in teaching “knowledge,” comparatively 
little progress is evident in teaching people how to make value 
judgments. A crucial question for education is to devise a method 
for teaching people how to improve value judgments which in 
turn will better guarantee a higher quality of experience. 

Perhaps the greatest danger involved in using value judg 
ments as guides to action arises from the difficulty in knowing 
whether the sensed quality we experience is a true value judgment 
or only an emotional reaction reflexly related to our physiologi- 
cal condition. Gandhi's life history is an example of a continu- 
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ous, self-conscious effort to improve his capacity to make this 
differentiation. 

Because the value judgments man makes in his social life 
involve not only himself but other people, this important subject 
will be considered in more detail when man’s social relationships 
are discussed in Chapter 7. It should be borne in mind here, how- 
ever, that while value judgments are the most reliable guides man 
has for his actions, they themselves are to be regarded only as 
tentative hunches whose nature and function must be understood 
intellectually if we are to get greater insight into ourselves, and 
if we are to learn how our value judgments can be improved and 
how the quality of our experience can thereby be enriched. 


Long-time evolutionary view 

It can be seen in studies of animal behavior how adjustment 
ina direction is primarily an adjustment of motor skills and may 
soon be concluded due to physiological or environmental limi- 
tations. In conditioning experiments with animals it has been 
found that the response tends to vary in the direction of increas- 
ing precision of movement. A rat in a maze which has many paths 
of different lengths leading to the goal may at first use a long path 
but will gradually vary his behavior until he has run to the goal by 
the most direct route. An animal’s original response to an electric 
shock applied to his forefoot is usually a generalized struggle 
pattern which is gradually refined until he simply moves his leg 
when he is shocked. This progressive refinement of behavior is 
largely dependent on the functioning of the cortex, and an ani- 
mal that has been deprived of the use of his cortex will never 
learn to respond to an electric shock as a normal animal does 
simply by flexing one leg. 

The enormous development of the cortical processes in the 
brain of man appears to provide an almost unlimited potential- 
ity for directional development. What the biologist describes as 
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the “increased integration of actions” or “superior controlling 
mechanisms” and what he uses as criteria for going “up the 
evolutionary scale are concomitant with man’s capacity to In- 
crease the range and degree of satisfaction of experience. They 
seem to be reverse sides of the same coin. 

In generalizing from his studies of neurology, Head con- 
cluded that “the existence of the central nervous system was oe 
to the necessity of producing coherent action in a pluisegmenta 
organism. Out of the primitive materials at her disposal, Nature 
was forced to develop a mechanism capable of integrating Es 
physiological forces evoked by relations with the external world. 
As the animal rose in the evolutionary scale, the functions ré- 
quired of the nervous system became more and more complex, 
and out of the anatomical structures of a lower organism had 10 
be developed a machinery capable of exercising these higher 
activities.” (3) The superior controlling mechanisms that 
emerged in higher organisms appear to have developed in order 
to increase the organism’s range of effective, purposeful action. 
As Head wrote, “Structure is anchored in the past and may e* 
press, in its anatomical arrangements, functions which have been 
transmuted.” (4) 

Those controlling mechanisms that proved superior were 
passed on from one generation to another. Increasingly superiot 
controlling mechanisms became characteristics of those orga- 
isms which we classify as “higher” in th 
process involved seems anything 
and in this sense the modern stud 
“appearance of purposefulness” 
not, of course, invoke some outsid 


ent purposefulness but tries to 
terms. 


e evolutionary scale. The 
but accidental. It is ordered; 
ent of evolution speaks of the 
that pervades nature. He does 
€ agency to explain this appar 
account for it in naturalistic 


It is not our business here to examine in any detail en 
ories of evolution. But it should be pointed out that a crucia 


the 
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question facing those concerned with this area of inquiry is that 
of reconciling the facts of genetics with the fact of adaptation. 
Or, as Simpson has put it, of understanding the process which 
assures that “‘an outcome that is genetically extremely improb- 
able will nevertheless become usual.” (5) 

“This force,” Simpson concludes, “has been identified be- 
yond reasonable doubt, and it turns out to be an old friend (or 
enemy), natural selection, but natural selection on a new basis 
and in a new role, a process subtly but fundamentally different 
from the natural selection of Darwin or of the neo-Darwinians. 
It is not merely the negative process of elimination of the unfit, 
by assuring that they will have fewer offspring than the fit; it is 
the positive and creative process that was left out of the picture 
by the Darwinians and that was sought in vain by the Lamarck- 
ians, the vitalists, and others.” (6) The process is described as 
“creative selection.” 

From the point of view outlined here, man’s capacity to ex- 
perience increasing satisfaction arose from and is dependent 
upon other capacities which are themselves interdependent: the 
ability to create and use artifacts, the ability to create and use 
abstractions and symbols, the ability to record value experiences, 
the ability to record unconscious assumptions, and the ability 
to make value judgments. As man created new artifacts, he con- 
stantly and inevitably increased the complexity of the setting in 
which his experiences of living occurred. He therefore constantly 
and inevitably increased his reliance on his intellectual capaci- 
ties and on his value judgments as instruments to aid him in 
effective action. The process jis a continuing one without any over- 
all letdown. The record shows that where there have been in- 
stances of reversion in the use of these capacities, they are essen- 
tially instances of isolated groups in which the environment has 
for some reason relaxed its demands. 

The emergence of man’s use of artifacts and the solution of 
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the new problems they introduced increased the variety and ef- 
fectiveness of man’s reactions and must have entered in as new 
factors affecting the differential reproduction of populations. 
In the long evolutionary process, those organisms with superior 
Capacities to cope with emerging problems because of their su- 


. . a Rew ive 
perior and interdependent capacities were favored in “creativ 
selection.” 


Summary 


The capacity of man to experience value attributes and 
emergent values is inseparably related to and dependent upon 
other capacities of man: his capacity to create and use artifacts, 
to inquire, to make intellectual judgments and to use symbols and 
abstractions, and to make value judgments. These capacities de- 
veloped in interdependent fashion, extending the range within 
which man could experience value attributes. Each catalyzed the 
others. The capacity to make value judgments especially 1 
creased the effectiveness with which man could meet new and 
emerging situations and enabled him to exprience value attrl 
butes in a wide range of diversified situations. 

In the next chapter we will consider the relationship betwee” 
man’s motivation to experience emerging value attributes and 
certain other aspects involved in any transaction of living; 
namely, man’s various purposes, his awareness of what is signifi- 


cant to his purposes, and the consequences of his action in carry 
ing out his purposes. 


A, The transactions of living 


i i 


The process of living is a constant flow of transactions in which 
an individual participates and from which he derives all 
his experiences. Dewey and Bentley state the situation this way: 
“Fyom birth to death every human being is a Party, so that nei- 
ther he nor anything done or suffered can possibly be understood 
when it is separated from the fact of participation in an extensive 
body of transactions—to which a human being may contribute 
and which he modifies, but only in virtue of being a partaker in 


them.” (1) 
Each transaction of living involves numerous capacities arid 
together. Each occasion 


aspects of man’s nature which operate 
of life can occur only through an environment, is imbued with 
f some kind and the registration 


some purpose, requires action 0 
of the consequences of action. Every action is based upon some 


‘ch in tun is determined by the as- 


awareness or perception whi 
sumptions brought to the occasion. These assumptions are in turn 
Il of these processes are in- 


determined by past experience. A 
terdependent. No one process could function without the others. 
To understand the behavior of men and to communicate that 


understanding is enormously complicated. No one intellectual 


concept can include all of the aspects of experience. We must 
ation one aspect at a time 


necessarily abstract out of the total situ 

for consideration. In doing this, however, We should bear in mind 

constantly that any one abstraction to which we give our attention 
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has within it innumerable implications of which we are not or- 
dinarily aware in addition to its explicit designation. 

Since anyone is forced to adopt a step-by-step procedure for 
communication purposes, the presentation here began by select- 
ing what seems to be the most important characteristic of man, 
namely, his unique capacity to experience value attributes. With 
reference to this characteristic the function of all other aspects 
of the process of living become meaningful and begin to make 
sense, 

In this chapter the step-by-step consideration of two other 
aspects of any life transaction is continued: purpose and the crea- 
tion of an environment in which purposes can be carried out. 


The meaning of “purpose” 


From the point of view sketched here, what is described 
as the “purposive activity” of men is action of some kind which 
brings a value attribute to experience. To experience emergent 


purposive behavior proceeds at different “levels,” 

On the lowest level of experience all those physiological proc- 
esses described by Cannon in his Wisdom of the Body are in- 
volved as the body tries to maintain itself in a state of physiologi- 
cal equilibrium. Presumably each part of the body is in com- 
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munication with all other parts and the organism is satisfied as 
long as no one part upsets this congenial state. 

Numerous reflexes and those processes which have been de- 
scribed as “instincts” or “needs” are embedded in our physio- 
logical systems. All of these processes apparently follow Schréd- 
inger’s concept of an “architect’s plan and builder’s craft—in 
one” (2) where the process is itself both the determinant and the 
guide of activity. Since these activities can go on only within 
some environmental setting, the ways in which the need for food 
or shelter or sex will be satisfied are conditioned by the particular 
social context within which development is carried out. 

Since man’s purposive behavior is concerned with much more 
than the mere satisfaction of his bodily needs, it should help to 
understand man if a distinction is made between those actions 
determined entirely by the physiological processes which start 
them (the need for food and sex and various emotions reflexly 
related) and those activities which involve intellectual capacities 
and value judgments where the processes of weighing and in- 
tegrating numerous factors are included and are accompanied by 
value overtones. There is generally a sense of “wanting to do” 
something in both instances, but the resulting quality of the 
experience we have in pursuing these two types of activity is 
radically different. 

We experience sensations an 
tively low order without any overtones in the first type of activity. 
These activities assure our survival. In the case of those activities 
involving value judgments which may themselves involve intel- 
introduce numerous controls and cautions as 
we consciously or unconsciously evaluate our intended behavior 
against past experience. As Herrick has pointed out, the very in- 
troduction of consciousness and awareness in man is no neg- 
ligible factor and is just as real a component in behavioral process 


as cellular or reflex activity. 


d qualities of value of a rela- 


lectual aspects, we 
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The “worthwhileness” or “success” of any variety of man’s 
purposive activity is tested against the value attribute of expen 
ence. This holds even for learned reflexes and habits: activities 
that have proved their adaptive value and of which we generally 
become conscious only on those rare occasions when they operate 
at the wrong time or in the wrong place. The conclusion holds for 
activities we know as intellectual pursuits as well as for value 
judgments that are relatively nonintellectual. The final picture 
concerning man’s purposive activity is one which shows it as a 
process, and in which no rigid classifications should be made ac- 
cording to the types of mechanisms involved. : 

The quality of experience will be related closely to the in- 
clusiveness of factors taken into account. Inclusiveness means 
making more order out of less order by including more and more. 
By increasing the inclusiveness of the factors taken into ac 
count, we extend the range of the setting in which we can act with 
some degree of surety. But as the range of our milieu is extended, 
we apparently decrease the chances that our action will fulfill our 
hopes. For example, reflex activity takes place within a very nar- 
Tow setting but has a very high reliability; habits occur in a some- 
what larger setting and have a somewhat lower chance of being 
right; value judgments give the largest setting for effective action 
and are the most reliable guides for meeting new situations, but 
their reliability is low compared to reflexes or habits and they 
are therefore often tinged with anxiety, 

If man’s purposive activity is regarded from the point of 
view of the quality of experience it provides, a better under- 
standing is gained of why certain “mechanisms” described by 
psychologists operate as they do. For example, if a habit is re- 
garded as an activity that has proved successful in carryin 
purpose, it becomes apparent that we don’t perform an action 
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proved an effective action in carrying out a purpose, as Dewey 
pointed out long ago. It follows that the simplest way to “break” 
a habit is to alter purpose. Thus in watching a growing child you 
will suddenly see radical changes in his habits, such as the habit 
of playing with certain toys, biting his fingernails, and others of 
similar nature when he acquires new identifications as aspira- 
tions. Lecky pointed out that “the child who sucks his thumb gives 
the act plenty of exercise and gets enough satisfaction from it to 
fix the act indelibly. Therefore if the habit theory is true, we 
should be able to predict absolutely that the child will continue 
to suck his thumb for the rest of his life. But what really hap- 
pens? Every year millions of children who have industriously 
sucked their thumbs since birth, and who have successfully re- 
sisted every effort to force them to change their behavior, quit the 
practice spontaneously when they are five or six years old. The 
reason is that they are beginning at this age to think of them- 


selves as big boys and girls, and they recognize that thumb-suck- 


Z a s a . . . . a ” 
ing is inconsisent with the effort to mamtain this new idea.” (3) 
d “derived drives” are the ac- 


What psychologists have calle 

tivities individuals have found effective in providing value at- 
tributes in their experience. These derived drives are acquired 
within the specific environment in which development occurs. As 
long as a certain way of life provides a value to experience it is 
likely to be followed. But individuals can and often do shift their 
way of life: they change their occupation, their group allegiances, 
their tastes and habits when new, sometimes radically different, 
types of activity appear to offer a more satisfying, richer quality 
of living. Everyone is trying to do his best within the particular 
environment within which he must act. Any forced change, any 
change made purely for reasons of expediency is likely to create 
frustration and have serious personal consequences if it is pro- 


longed. aa 
There would be no need for action if all of man’s physiologi- 
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cal needs were automatically satisfied and if man experienced 
an improvement in the quality of his experience without any ef- 
fort of his own. But any such conception of living goes com- 
pletely against everything we know about life as it is actually 
lived. We often speak of life as a “running battle” of more or 
less severity, or, changing the analogy, sometimes say we are 
“trying to keep our heads above water.”’ When we say this, we ate 
not by any means referring always to mere survival and the satis- 
faction of bodily needs. 

Goethe made the point dramatically in his Faust. Here - 
devil tries to get Faust’s soul by tempting him with a variety 0 
experiences in the hope of providing Faust with some situation he 
would like to prolong. But the devil fails in his attempts, and ap 
is only when Faust has a vision of himself working in the ae 
of a free people, helping them drain land that is in perpetua 
danger of flood that he sees a set of conditions that would give him 
a continued value attribute of experience. 


“He only life and freedom doth deserve 
Who day by day must conquer them anew.” 


What we have “now” is bound to fade unless it is related to 
our expectancies for the future. For this reason the accumulation 
of money for its own sake, a college degree for the sake of a col- 
lege degree, a “reputation” or anything else we try to acquire, will 
give us no value attribute in experience unless and until we use 
them as stepping-stones for the enlargement of the setting i0 
which we can act effectively and within which an increment of 
value can occur. People who are not constantly replacing old 
expectancies with new ones are in a Sense ceasing to live and are 
certainly ceasing to grow. 

Living is characterized by obstacles and difficulties which 
we ceaselessly strive to overcome in order to carry on. We cannot 
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carry on until we learn how, and we cannot learn how to carry on 
until we learn to select from the environment around us those 
aspects that are significant in terms of our own purposes. We 
have to learn what things are edible and potable, what things will 
aid or harm us, what people are friendly and unfriendly, what 
activities within our group structures will bring rewards or pun-. 
ishments. 


Creating a meaningful environment 


All of life’s activities are carried on in an “environment” 
which includes objects of nature, artifacts man has produced, 
other human beings, and their institutions and ideologies. Man’s 
only contact with the environment in which he is born is through 
his senses. The impressions given man by his senses are mean- 
ingless until they become functionally related to his purposes. 
These sense impressions are like cryptograms or the writings in 
some queer cypher or code which are completely incomprehen- 
sible until we learn some clues. It is out of what Einstein has called 
the “rabble of the senses” that man must create for himself some 
sort of world in which he can act effectively, a world which will 
take on a degree of order or system or meaning. For this is the 
only kind of world in which man can act effectively. 

While psychologists, beginning especially with Helmholtz, 
have had a great deal to say so far about the role of past experi- 
ence in determining what we are aware of and how we act, no ac- 
count so far seems to stress sufficiently the way in which past ex- 
perience determines the significance which things in the environ- 
ment “out there” assume for us as we 0 about the business of 
living. The significance anything in our environment has for us 
originates in some personal experience. Every perception we 
have is conceived and given birth in some purposeful activity. 
The meaning we relate to any sense impression is derived only 
through our past experience as we have tried to carry out our pur- 
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poses. The whole psychology of learning and conditioning might 
usefully be oriented to study the learning process as an instru- 
ment man uses in acquiring his sense of what is significant for ms 
purposive behavior. After reviewing a wide range of experimenta 
evidence, Hebb has recently concluded that the “apparent aut 
plicity” of a perception “‘is only the end result of a long learning 
process.” (4) 

An idea of the probable significances of our environment 
is built up through the many experiences we have the capacity 
to relate to each other. Man has the capacity to “integrate t 
number of these experiences into a sort of weighted average. !t 
is this weighted average derived from related experiences that 18 
used as the standard in determining the significance of the 0 
vironment in the next experience. This “average” is not, af 
course, a mere summation of experiences of equal significance: 
an intense or traumatic experience may be given more weight than 
hundreds of routine experiences and, as in some psychiatric 
cases, may be the sole basis for assigning future sigefieant 
All ideas of what things are, where they are, what they are g00 
for, and so on are based on these assumptions built up from past 
experience because they have proved to be good bets for action. 
These assumptions are probabilities only, but if they have proved 
highly reliable in past action, we begin to think of them as ce! 


rahe 4 a s t 
tainties and we act accordingly until other experience shows tha’ 
our assumptions are wrong. 


The reader can see what is 
brought to any one occasion 0 


we bring to the situation, thou 
liable guides to action, have b 
In Figures 1 and 2 you see a 
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room in which the ma ing 1 
can be seen through tha dies a apace ce fling, a 
g : r, ceiling, and 
back wall are all slanting. When you look into this room with 
one eye and from a particular point (the hole seen in the top of 
the door), the image which the room forms on your retina (or 
the camera film) is exactly the same as the image which would 
be formed if the room were a quite normal rectilinear room— 
that is, normal in terms of your past experience. The chances are 
exceedingly high that you have never seen or acted in a room like 
this before, that the only rooms you have seen and acted in have 
had relatively horizontal floors, vertical walls and that most of 
the walls have met at right angles. Since it is only “normal” 
rooms with which you have had experience, you assume that the 
room in which you are now looking is a room of this kind. Your 
assumptions are so compelling, you attach such a high degree of 
probability to them, that in order to “make” other things con- 


form to them, you distort their size and their shape. Hence people 


appear to get larger or smaller as they move from one corner to 


another. 

An almost infinite number of distorted rooms of this type 
could be constructed. Rooms giving comparable illusions have 
been built that can be looked at with both eyes. Although this 
might well take its place with other illu- 
sions to be seen in an amusement park, it is not simply an enter- 
taining gadget or a phenomenon of visual perception. It demon- 
strates a fundamental principle of experience: the principle that 
what we are aware of is not determined entirely by the nature of 
what is out there or by our sensory processes but that the assump- 
tions we bring from past experience, because they have generally 
proved reliable, are involved in every perception we have. 


Some weighted averages are relatively fixed and unalterable, 


such as those involved in reflex activity, and give a very high 


degree of certainty that action will be effective. Other weighted 


room is something that 
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averages we call habits and they, too, become relatively fixed 
because they have proved their adaptive value. But what we call 
habits are subject to greater modification and are somewhat more 
tentative averages than those involved in what we call reflex be- 
havior. The weighted averages that form the basis of both our 
intellectual and relatively nonintellectual value judgments in- 
clude a more diversified range of past experience and are much 
more tentative in nature. But at whatever level purposive activity 
occurs it involves some reference to our past experience. 

The processes man uses in building up his assumptions have 
a striking similarity to the process involved in scientific inquiry. 
In many ways the method of scientific inquiry appears to be an 
unconscious imitation of those age-old processes man has used 
in his common-sense solutions of problems. In common-sense 
judgments, the assumptions and awarenesses upon which man 
depends for effective action are the hypotheses he has established 
after many experiences: the weighted averages he unconsciously 
uses to increase the likelihood that a certain action will be effec- 
tive. Since we can only exercise “common sense” in those areas 
of life where we have had experience, we must go t 
has had experience or to science to get reliable a: 
to increase the effectiveness of our action in area: 
had no experience ourselves, 


© someone who 
ssumptions and 


to know what to do when something goes wrong with them. If he is 
unable to find someone else to repair the mechanism they He 
2 


must himself learn from scientific literature something about the 
assumptions of science on the basis of which automobile engines 
or radios are constructed. o 


There are, however, certain important differences between 
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the process we label “common sense” and the steps involved in 
pursuing scientific inquiry. One important difference is that in 
common sense we usually are quite unaware of the assumptions 
on which our decisions are based, whereas in the world of science 
we make every effort to become intellectually aware of the as- 
sumptions on which we are operating. Another important differ- 
ence between common sense and scientific inquiry is the fact that 
in using scientific inquiry, man is the operator who decides upon 


what he is going to operate and how, whereas in everyday life 


situations where common sense is involved, man is not only the 


eperalor but is also being operated upon and must carry out his 
activities in the midst of the situation itself. _In everyday life 
Situations we try to overcome the obstacles we meet with various 
guesses that will make for effective action: we test these guesses 
an a more or less insightful, more or less conscious Way- In scien- 
tific inquiry, on the other hand, we test guesses by highly con- 
trolled experiments and deliberately attempt to intellectualize 
all the processes involved. 

The process can be seen at work in everyday life when you 
observe the behavior of infants and children as they undertake 


the gigantic task of testing the environment and picking out what 


will be useful to them. The mother of a small child wrote that 
“we have often made toast for Angus and put it right on the table 
in front of him while it was still hot. He has learned to approach 


it gradually, touching it first lightly with his fingertip and finally 
p and eats it. If we put a gra- 


when it is cool enough, he picks itu 

ham cracker on his tray, he approaches that in the same way, no 
matter how hungry he is.”’ Stern observed that at first it was very 
difficult to accustom his child to eat with a spoon, but by the age 
of five months she put her lips when the spoon was offered 


whether or not it had any food on it. 
Anyone who carefully watches the infant will see that when 
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he is hungry he will regard anything that touches his mouth as a 
possible source of food. He soon learns that his mother’s breast 
or a bottle is more likely to satisfy this purpose than other things 
touching his mouth. By manipulating things, trying to put them 
into his mouth, the child learns something about the size of vari- 
ous objects. Once his awareness of self is somewhat developed he 
can use himself as a reference point and can distinguish between 
things that are above or below him, in front or behind him, near 
or far away. By the end of the first year of life a child has learned 
something about space and how to adjust himself to the position, 
the distance, or the shape of various things in his environment. In 
the same way he learns that certain sounds within his environ- 
ment have certain significance although he may have no idea at 
all from where the sounds are coming. Thus his mother’s voice 
will assume significance very early as it becomes linked by him 
to the satisfaction of his bodily needs, 

The child learns that certain parts of his environment go to- 


people walking, horses 
running, automobiles or airplanes moving. He learns to think of 
wants, such as the wind 
ball and making it roll 
ing a light go on, touch- 
» obeying the admonitions 
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Gesell and his collaborators have shown how the visual world 
of the child is related to his developing abilities “to manipulate 
space effectively.” They point out that “Newtonian physics and 
geometric optics can not describe the relativities of the space 
world of the growing child. This world is his own private pos- 
session. He carves and constructs it out of a tenacious enveloping 
Cosmos. He appropriates it by positive acts, reflexive, subcon- 
Scious, autonomic, wished and willed. The space world thus be- 
comes part of him. To no small degree, he is it.” (5) 

All of this may be obvious enough when considered intellec- 
tually, but comparatively few people have learned as yet to think 
and act accordingly in everyday living. Most people tend to 
think and act as though the characteristics they see in things and 
People are characteristics of those things or people irrespective 
of the function served in carrying out their purposes. People 
forget that a baseball or a cigarette or a house is seen by them as 
being of a certain constant “size” because they have built up 
through past experience with such objects certain assumptions 
that they are the size they are. The constancy of the size of objects, 
the fact that we do not see a man changing his size as he ap- 
proaches us on the sidewalk, is due to an assumption we have 
built up in our past experience with other men. 

For example, Hastorf has shown that if a person sees a 
spherical dise with one eye and is told that he is looking at a ping 
Pong ball, he will localize the disc much closer to him than if he 
looks at the same disc and is told it is a billiard ball. A person 


does this because he “knows” (that is, he “assumes”) from his 
if this object is a billiard ball rather than a 


be” farther away. Billiard balls just 
“can’t” appear as small as ping-pong balls if they axe the same 
distance from you. The point can be illustrated with reference 
to Figure 4. If you assume that the white ball beside the faces is 


Past experience that 
Ping-pong ball, it “must 
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a ping-pong ball, you will see it as opposite one of the nearer 
faces. But if you make a definite assumption that the white ball 
is a big beach ball, you will see it farther away. 

A whole series of laboratory experiments dealing with the 
perception of motion show very clearly how the perception of 
motion is dependent upon a great many assumptions we make. A 
man walking toward us, or the toy balloons mentioned earlier 
that sped back and forth, would not appear to move if we did not 
assume both that they are a certain size and that this size remains 
constant. The enormous weight we give to the assumption that 
objects remain the same size as they move about is dramatically 
shown by a laboratory demonstration of Ames and Ittelson that 
people actually change the focus of their eyes when looking at a 
stationary object which is So arranged that it changes size and 
therefore is experienced as being at different distances. 

What anyone will se€ as moving or as standing still also de- 
pends upon the particular assumptions acquired through past 


periment a psychologist showed people a boat and a lighthouse 
near each other. Then the distance between them was changed 


steamer pulled out. 
The speed with which things seem 


to move is another char- 
acteristic shown to be dependent upo 


n the assumptions made 
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about them. Ittelson has reported that “of two objects similar in 
size and moving at the same speed, the one which we assume to 
be larger, and hence farther away, will always appear to be mov- 
ing faster. But even more important is the experimental evidence 
Suggesting that we have assumptions of characteristic speeds for 
different objects.” (6) This laboratory evidence is reflected in 
everyday experiences; we do not expect men and horses, tractors 
and trains, to move at the same speed. 

: Further evidence from the laboratory shows that we assign 
different characteristics to “objects” depending on what attributes 
we have learned to associate with them. Experiments of Ames 
and Kilpatrick have demonstrated, for example, that when dif- 
ferent objects are seen in a paradoxical context created by having 
a trapezoidal window revolve about its vertical axis, a rod will 
appear to bend, a bird will appear to fly, a carton of cigarettes will 
remain unchanged, etc., even though each object is in reality 
Simply slowly revolving with the window. j 

From the scientific point of view, then, a “thing” is, as the 
Latin Res implies, a matter of concern. It is a matter of concern 
because if we are going to act effectively toward it, we must 


have built up fairly reliable assumptions concerning its nature. 


“Things” and “objects” with all the characteristics attributed 
to them, therefore, cannot exist “in their own right.” This does 
Not imply in any way that one is driven to a point of view called 
Solipsism: the idea that you yourself are the only thing existing. 
For except in abnormal states of hallucination, certainly we 
Would not be aware of the “things” and “objects” that constitute 
our environment if there were not certain arrangements of atomic 
activities “out there” and if we were not made aware of them 
by the transmission of an impression on our sense organs. We 
would not be aware of the things “out there” unless our sensory 
Mechanisms were adjusted to handle certain ranges of these 
physical stimuli. But just &S clearly we would not know what 
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“things” were out there or what their characteristics were if we 
had had no experience with these “things” in trying to carry out 
our purposive activities, 


Selection and discrimination 


Obviously we are not conscious at any one instant of all the 
stimuli around us. In any concrete situation, we act only with 
respect to a small part of the multiplicity of stimuli bombard- 
ing our sense organs. We are aware of only those occurrences 
that have something to do with our particular purposes at a per 


t aware of having “seen” certain 
items in the newspaper, although we must have glanced at them 
in order to select what we did “see,” 


on guard near enemy territory will be aware 


: of every sound, ete- 
However, when the child gets home, when 


the baby arrives, when 
the conscious world changes radi- 
usness probably will be there no 


15 
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jarg - P ; 
; gon. The same is true of workers in cotton mills who soon 
ear “ os . . 
a to “hear through” the noise of machines. The reader can 
rec, . ; - 

all from his own experience how he has become aware of 


something only after a certain kind of relevant experience. 

Among the aspects of our environment to which we learn to 
attach significance are certain occurrences we call “events.” 
From the limitless occurrences constantly going on around us, 
we attach significance only to those that have some bearing on 
our purposes. Our awareness of the event is permeated with at 
least an unconscious awareness of the probable consequences 


this occurrence may have on our purposes if we should act to 
carry them out. No occurrence is an event for us until it has some 
We add these “events” to our bundle 
rgy became “facts” for the 
earned that they had some 


bearing on our purposes. 
of “facts.” Electricity and atomic ene 
average man when, and only when; a 
relevance to his purposes. 


Social perception 


The significances we learn to attach to various aspects of our 


e built up through experience in exactly 


social environment ar 
the significances we 


the same way and for the same reason as 
learn to attach to aspects of our physical environment. The only 
distinction to make—and it is an important distinction—is that 
in social situations we are dealing with peoplewho, like ourselves, 
r own which we must take into account if 
tive. We learn through experience that 
ple can affect us and that through our 
Our social awarenesses 


have purposes of thei 
our action is to be effec 
the purposes of other peo 
own actions, we can affect their purposes. 
have in them, then, a new factor not generally involved in our 


awareness of inanimate objects. 
The result is that our awareness of another individual, another 


group, another nation, js an awareness of the bearing the pur- 
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Poses of that other individual, group, or nation, may have on our 
own purposes. We may see another person as a rival for the affec- 


In nearly any culture one studies, the indivi 
culture are arranged in som 
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cult to react appropriately to a stranger until we know what he 
is in terms of the role he plays, the purposes he has, and how his 
purposes might affect our purposes. 

; While most people are aware of such phrases as “the pictures 
in our head” or “seeing things through colored glasses,” they 
seldom stop to figure out just how and why they have learned to 
attribute certain motives or characteristics to certain people. 
Nearly all of us react in social situations according to certain 
assumptions we have built up and which have so far proved to 


be fairly reliable guides for action. We use these assumptions 
dwe see that our assumptions 


until our purposes are frustrated an 
and change our 


are inadequate or wrong. We form our opinions 


Opinions only when we are frustrated. 
In this process of opinion formation and opinion change, 


just as in the formation and shift of any other awareness, factual 
knowledge and rational thought may function to bring more and 
more cues into the process of integration and weighing. But 
opinions based on factual evidence and logic alone are practi- 
cally nonexistent. Opinions are value judgments in which a num- 
ber of unconscious cues are mustered when we sense their rele- 
vance in terms of our past behavior. There are ample data from 
public opinion surveys to show that the opinions people have con- 
cerning current issues of the day are much more dependent upon 
their purposes than upon the extent oF accuracy of their informa- 
tion. The chances are high, for example, that the most hardened 
criminal has a much more detailed knowledge of the law than 
most law-abiding citizens. 

It is in our social behavior that expectancies become par- 
ticularly important: expectancies Wwe have concerning our 
friends, our co-workers, our competitors, rival groups, or nations 
competing for the domination of the world’s goods or the minds 
of men. Thus what bothers many people in the Western world 
about Russia today is that it is a threat to their expectancies in 
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carrying out their purpose, just as the Western nations are re- 
garded by many Russians as a threat to their expectancies for 
carrying out their purposes, 


€se various aspects are and what func- 
tions they serve. We are aware of only those aspects of the en- 


vironment which have a bearing on our purposes at any given 
time, 
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ene 


in oon wrote that “we become just by doing just things, temper- 
Ps ahaa temperate things, brave by doing brave acts. “ 
We ae we acquire by first having actually practiced them. i 

o forget that our actions affect us and that often their 


eff . : : : 
€ct on us is their most important result. When we think of the 


co F ; ; 
nsequences of our actions we generally think of their conse- 
Je. And when we think 


quences on other things or on other peop’ 

of the consequences of the actions of other people on us, we also 
tend to forget about the effects those actions will have on the 
other people. 

Action is the exercise of on 
bodily activity in the usual sense, 
elaborate activity involved in the w 
Process of forming value-judgments. Only through action of 


some kind do we become part of the setting around us, only then 
iving. Good intentions 


pose ceases to exist. 


e of man’s capacities whether it is 


intellectual inquiry, or the 
eighing and integrating 


are we participating in a transaction of ] 
alone get us nowhere. Without action, pur 

We experience a value attribute in acting to carry out a judg- 
ment just as we experience a yalue attribute in the action of mak- 
ing the judgment itself. But if we never act on the basis of our 
awarenesses and value judgments, we re unable to test their 


reliability, to find out how good they are as guides for effective 
action. On the other hand, if we do act on 


the basis of our intui- 
tions, this will be registered and will affect our later judgments 
79 
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and behavior. The point is illustrated in a dedication made by 
Chester Barnard in one of his books: “To my father—at a crisis 
in my youth he taught me the wisdom of choice: to try and fail is 
at least to learn; to fail to try is to suffer the inestimable loss of 
what might have been.” (1) Each occasion of life presented in 
the “now” is different from every other occasion of life in some 
respects: situations never repeat themselves identically. 

Any awareness, any attitude, any opinion or judgment we 
have must end in action if it is to become part of us. If we don’t 


on for a purpose that we build 
through action that we are able 
crete situations. For example, if 


up our awarenesses, it is only 
to check their reliability in con 


Real change in the significances we 
ways of thinking is brought about only as a result 6 f action 
Without action nothing happens. Thus in the distorted room a 
person who has never seen the room except under the expeninien: 


€ are aware of or in our 


= 
he consequences of action - 


on ia as look at it forever and never know it was 
ee : . earns how the room is distorted only when he 
Rett & : ce he tries to hit some object in the room with 
Bitte thar 2 at the stick bumps into a wall because he as- 
Gf theraom pepe rectangular, or when he touches the floor 
ee eons inds it is not horizontal. 

m kits oo ahi reason that we generally have 

rely on our repeated experiences than 


intel ; : s 
lectual knowledge which contradicts that experience. Except 
“believe” new knowledge only 


the feeling that it 
on some new 


Ser situations, we generally 
iineted have tested its reliability in action. A person can see the 
tii tes — from all angles, measure it and draw it before 
Bsrad Mis act effectively in it, but still he flounders until he has 
intellectual knowledge by action. 

Se Lind actions show that our assumptions are wrong, we may 
_ y cases still cling to these wrong assumptions because we 
have not yet become sufficiently thwarted and frustrated in carry- 
mg out our purposes. Assumptions generally change only after 
eas action proves them “wrong,” that is, proves them a 
ew ws in terms of providing the quality of experience we use 
ie rae standard for success. An individual's change of attitude 

» of course, usually facilitated if it is in the direction of greater 


onformity to the climate of opinion 1 which he lives. 
a situation is only an intellectual 


A person’s awareness of 
pility of action on his part. When 


d f 
atum except as he sees the poss! 
we are unable to do anything effective to carry out our purposes 


in some situation we are likely to be described by others as apa- 
thetic or unconcerned. This inability to act purposefully ina 
situation lies behind the lack of any feeling of individual re- 
sponsibility the average German 


citizen had for Nazi atrocities. 
His characteristic comment was, “Tp was ordered, what could I 
9? . 
do?” This also accounts for what at first appe 


ar to be contra- 
dictory opinions held by many people. We know from surveys of 


¥ ience 
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public opinion, for example, that the majority of Americans 
favor policies leading to more free trade but that these same 
people generally will oppose the importation of items that « 
rectly compete with anything closely tied to their own means 0 
livelihood. We know that people in this country favor freedom 
of speech and opportunity but generally only in so far as that 
“freedom” or “opportunity” has little possibility of affecting 
their own freedom of action and their own opportunities. They 
will therefore oppose freedom of speech for Communists, com 
plete equality of privileges for Negroes, etc. 


The sense of surety 


We can have no assumptions on which to act if we have 2° 
experiential background from comparable situations. And we 
can have no self-assurance, no sense of confidence in our be 
havior, if we have not tested in previous situations the assump" 
tions on which we are about to act and found them highly reliable. 
We extend the range of the Situations in which we can act with 


familiar ground. 
the significances of our en- 
react to these significances 
eney of our judgments and 
of a person who has had his 


Our sense of surety concerning 
vironment and the ways in which to 
is reflected in the speed and consist 
actions. We can see this in the case 
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good manners “bred in him” as compared to someone who has 
not had the opportunity to learn the social graces and who must 
Ste according to some rule of thumb or what he remembers from 
having read Emily Post. Numerous psychological investigations 
have shown how behavior can be changed once we build up self- 
confidence in new situations. But no matter how self-confident 
we may feel, we cannot expect our behavior to be always success- 
ful. New contingencies and factors are introduced in each trans- 
action of life. 
_ Very rarely in any actual occasion of life do all the factors 
involved in the weighing and integrating process confirm and 
ie plement each other in perfect fashion. Consciously or uncon- 
Sciously we have to balance one set of cues against a set of con- 
Icting cues. We experience the extent of the conflict as assurance 


or lack of assurance. When the guesses on which we must base 


action have a high degree of probability—such as the hypothesis 
the house we left this 


that the sun will rise tomorrow, oT that t 
Morning will be there when we get home tonight—we experience 
Considerable surety, no overtone of anxiety. However, we must 
Temember that no matter how good our guess is, it is still only 
8 probability. Insurance companies gTow and thrive in so far as 
they can get people to act on an awareness of the probabilities 
of life, 

We get into a state of panic if we sense that some behavior on 
ur part is absolutely essential for survival and if we have no 
assumption that seems to provide effective action for our pur- 
Poses. Thus millions of Americans were panic-stricken on Hal- 
loween night of 1938 when they heard a broadcast purported 
to describe an invasion of creatures from Mars from whose death 
rays there appeared to be no escape- Civilian defense agencies in 
all countries during the war were engaged in trying to build up 
some standards for effective action that might be used in case 
of air raids, Medical authorities are aware that parents may 


ience 
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28 se 
become panicky during an epidemic of poliomyelitis ae, 
medical science can give little reliable advice on how to p ee. 
it. Financial circles in the United States frequently eee. an 
panic when their expectancies concerning the outcome rong 
election or some government policy suddenly prove to be Wee 
and business remains in a state of jitters until new assump 
prove to be reliable. neon 

The lack of Surety we experience when the cues _ 100" 
sciously take into account are in conflict can be nicely m. 
strated in the psychological laboratory. If a person in a a in 
logical laboratory looks at the two window frames picture! vin- 
Figure 5 from a certain point and with one eye closed, the “s 
dows will @ppear to him as identical and parallel window ae +6 

© in Figure 6. The images formed on his retina are 


4 4 5 win 
same. However, if he moves his head from side to side, the Ww” 
dow frame on the left be 


5, the situation is exactly reversed with 
window frame: this frame in Figure 5 
with the shorter side closer to the ob 


respect to the left-hand 
is trapezoidal in shape 
server, the larger side farther 


angle. Courtesy LIFE. Copy- 


Fieu . 
gure 5. Left window, a trapezoid; right, a rect 


right TIME, Inc 
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we “tii after a person knows intellectually what is wrong, 
es something queer about that window frame. 
whee, iv act successfully on our awarenesses, they are regis: 
os oe enduring possibilities for choice. If the choice 
ett ie age iability, if we feel we can invariably depend 
aoa a : A ae will become habitual or automatic and 
e brought to consciousness at all. Thus we are generally 
- aware of our reflexes except when their normal purposeful 
unctioning is disturbed—our consciousness of swallowing when 
We have a large pill to take, our consciousness of breathing when 
bt ae learning to swim, our consciousness of adjusting to gravity 
‘en we are riding in a fast elevator or airplane. As Herrick has 
en out, “‘in even the most carefully executed intentional be- 
a Te there are many components which escape our notice. In 
So simple an act as reaching for a piece of candy and swallowing 
a We are not conscious of the movements of the several muscles 
individually; it is the movement as a whole to which we attend. 
Secretion of saliva is involuntary. One may not realize that it 
has taken place, yet it is an essential part of swallowing. If one 
had to control intentionally the degree and timing of contraction 
of each separate muscle used in every act, he could not walk or 
talk. Our minds are not geared for that sort of performance.” (2) 
It is for this reason that certain outstanding athletic coaches 
will drill their pupils until they consciously learn what positions 
and movements of their bodies are likely to be most effective, but 
when these processs are learned the good coach will say to his ad- 
vanced pupil, “Now forget everything I’ve told you and go in 
there and play.” He wants to speed up unconscious coordination. 
He knows that if his player tries to recall consciously what he 
should do next, his ability to make value judgments in new situa- 


tions will be seriously impaired. ; 
While action of 2 reflexive or habitual nature and the “ad- 


justment” concerned with maintaining bodily equilibrium is con- 
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stantly being checked for its effectiveness in limited and — 
stable settings, action based on our intellectual processes ‘nk 
our value judgments involves larger and constantly coe ; 4 
environmental patterns. In any situation, our only basis - We 
mising how effective our action will be is the sense of sure Ta 
have concerning the value attributes of our eapOIences the 
greater the surety involved in the quality of our experience, 
better our hunch is likely to prove. py the 
And so behavior in new situations can be guided only bY 


j . Bowes . stable 
value judgments we can make. If the situation is relatively 
and value jud 


and | 


un 0 
i -eness 
sure but which we are compelled to make. Our aware! 


. jew 0 
ronment from the point of ie ‘i 
nd of continuum: at one end 
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0; 
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our future; 
= sai we double check a person’s credit rating before doing 
portant business with him. 


The assumptive form world 


——es of our purposive actions is that we create for 
future ations ae which serve as guides and bases for 
a ee “o-- assumptions are standards which we have 
ria 4 tome ourselves as the dictionary definition of 
involved j aL oe From this point of view, action is the process 
have: On a page up assumptions or in checking those we 
terns of Son specific occasion of life we draw upon certain pat- 
The onl otal set of assumptions we have stored up. 

ofpin cs world we know is created in terms of and by means 
stancy ther IPHONE. It is the world which provides what con- 
experiey ne 1s In our environment; the world which gives our 
a sonia its consistency. ‘And it is a world of assumptions ~ 
orld which we could not have at all except for our past ex- 
Perience in acting for the purpose of enhancing the quality of life. 
i assumptive form world of ours is composed of many 
assum = BSSUmOpUGns: As described already, we build up the 
of die 200, that similar things are identical; that antteatt aspects 
certain sreanuieiel belong together and constitute wholes ; that 
certaj things” or “objects ? have certain constant significances, 
n constant characteristics such as color or size. We build 
people and groups of people, 


u . * i 
P certain assumptions concerning 
men are honest 


Institutions and ideologies: we assume that most 
or dishonest, that a certain political party is best or that members 
of a certain “race” or nation have certain characteristic traits. 
Such assumptions as these are generally subconscious. We be- 


c A ek 
‘ome aware of them only if we try to account for illusions or 


Paradoxes we may encounter or mistakes we may make because 


the assumptions do not prove as reliable as they have in the past. 
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Our intellectual and conceptual structures constitute another 
part of our assumptive form world. They enlarge the fr amework 
within which our action can be effective and they are subject t0 
voluntary recall. Thus we build up assumptions that certain 0 
currences are consequences of other occurrences; that one eveld 
is the cause of another. We have our ethical codes and our scie™” 
tific abstractions, 

Still another aspect of the total assumptive form world me 
to the quality of the value sensed in different experiences 4 
the expectancies we have that certain experiences will have a 
tain value overtones. The desire to satisfy our needs, to achiev 
an ambition, to strive for some ideal, to have the respect of out 
fellow men, are all permeated with assumptions of the value ! 
be experienced. 
gists give of the comparativ® 
oups and that cultural anthro” 


saw later. 

Essentially what we are doing here is to 
phasis to an old point of view. We ar 
while the phrase “‘past experience” has 


give renewed em- 
€ also emphasizing that 
often been a convenient 


T 
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i a! questions for both psychologists and philoso- 

a : e “i to learn how and why past experience plays so 

eel ce e in any transaction of living. By studying the 

ind heres ical aiaaaieiepetme we are able to under- 
why man’s experience proceeds as it does. 


Expectancies 
the ee enrssiae of the present involves the future as well as 
lifs is rel ml purposive activity in any immediate occasion of 
his dly h ated so indissolubly to our expectancies that we could 
some ex pve. one without the other. There is no “now” without 
pectancy in it, no expectancy without the “now.” The 


« 
now” 4 
Ww” acts as a take-off for the expectancy except in the case of 
only the past—the roman- 


thos 
€ whose present experiences involve 
eam of the good old days 


fe tacit, for example, who dr 
€ not attuned to present-day living. 
Li This is consistent with the observation of the physiologist 
ie who writes that “directiveness is @ universal character of 
oe organisms; and, if we may judge from our immediate 
5 daa it always includes some element of anticipation and 
es Sa aim, involving future reference; these are character- 
; eatures of the psychical. The psychical is foreseeing and 


i aes A F ; 
Ntegrative in its essential nature; It tends to finish or round off 
gnize this property as having 


: onditio: 
indispensible part of the vital organization. In the psychophysi- 
Cal system which is the organism, factors of both kinds are to be 
Tegarded as equally important and as always supplementing one 


another in the total activity of the system.” (3) 

The assumptions We develop generally refer to the future. 
These implicit future references of our assumptions constitute 
Cur world of expectancies. Thus we expect the sun will rise to- 
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morrow morning and we expect the earth will last many mor 
thousands of years. Some of our expectancies are the conscious 
reactions we have now to the future in terms of what will happen 
to us if we do or don’t do certain things. And since what really 
most concerns us “now” is the probable future effect of our ac: 
tions, these expectancies permeate our awarenesses and are inte 
grated and weighed with other factors as we make our vats 
judgments. By expectancies we do not necessarily mean a 
dictions,” for expectancies always include the experiencing 1” 
dividual and his purposes whereas predictions often are of quite 
an impersonal nature. ‘ 
Here is a somewhat extreme and unusual example. An Amer 
can doctor was visiting Japan on an official mission. The doctor 
was a specialist in heart ailments and had very high blood ae 
sure himself. He was certain that he would die of a coronary 
thrombosis—the special ailment he had studied. One day whe? 
he was walking down the steps in the lobby of a hotel in J pean 
he noticed that the stairs were moving, the lighting fixtures wer? 
swaying, and everything seemed to be going topsy-turvy. He no 
to himself, “Here it comes. My first stroke. Shall I go upstairs 
to my room and lie down, or shall I go to the bar, have a drink ao 
dilate my coronary?” He decided on the latter course of actio? 
and had a couple of stiff whiskies. Then he learned from the ba! 


tender that he had just been through a rather severe earthquake: 
He had another whiskey. 


Expectancies determine the 
ence; our hopes and fears, 
British physician seems to 


thers during childbirth is be 
e learned to associate with the 


than it is for persons with naturalistic convictions, 
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Sacre ae are such an integral aspect of any occa- 
rena e “now,” we should guard against making any easy 
nes between “means” and “ends.” For in making any such 
ceria om are unconsciously taking apart what really be- 
pais os oe. Si are separating two interdependent aspects of 
"eco ae: — ns If we stick to concrete occasions, as we 
leneand® 2 : rom erstand any individual in any situation, the 
Peneais . : ses ends” are all part of the wien process of weigh- 
ties pai egr ating that goes on an any of man’s purposive activl- 
Kellan’ - value judgments are involved. The means (the next 
Pt nage part of the ends (the purpose of the action), just as 
are an inseparable part of the means. 


Maintaining an assumptive form world 


Man strives ceaselessly to maintain his assumptive world in- 


t by : 
act, This is not because of any innate tendency. It results from 


the fact that what we have built up as our assumptive world is the 
f living can take 


o . ee ; : 
sl universe within which our transactions © 
Place. It is necessary for us to maintain some degree of stability 


a ranean : 5 ‘ 
nd continuity in our assumptive world if any of our value judg- 


m : é : : 
ents are to make sense; if any of our actions are to be effective. 
o value at- 


Without an assumptive form world we would have ni 
tributes in experience. 
: The assumptive world each of us creates has its own bounda- 
Bis and its own topography depending upon our particular life 
history, which includes, of course, our own unique biological 


organization. Our normal, neutral world is made up of those as- 


pects of our environment to which we have become accustomed 
ficance has taken on a certain 


through experience and whose signi 

degree of stability. Unless our neutral world is disturbed in some 
Way, we are generally quite unaware of it. It takes some unusual 
or extraordinary occurrence to make us conscious of our normal 
assumptions. Thus we may become aware suddenly of a building 
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only when it bursts into flame; we become aware of a door in our 
room if it opens unexpectedly; we become aware of the sound 
of the motor in our car if it suddenly makes strange noises; we 
become aware of the voice of someone usually kind and consider- 
ate when that person speaks harshly. Instances have been reported 
of men in the Coast Guard service who become aware of their fog: 
horn only when it fails to sound off and who are quite uncon- 
scious of it when it maintains the rhythm it should. In his classic 
study, Remembering, Bartlett accumulated many illustrations 
and set the pattern for many later studies which showed how the 
people of one culture are aware of quite different aspects of their 
environment than are people of another culture. 

If things occur which are beyond the ran 
we may not believe the 
lieve intellectually tha 


ge of our experience 
y really happened, and even if we do be- 
t they happened, they still do not become 
“events” which are registered in our pattern of assumptions and 
which affect our later behavior. C.F. Kettering, who has experi- 
enced the resistance people put up to new technological devices, 


has concluded that “everybody is naturally negative to anything 
outside his own experience.” 


Sometimes we use our assum 
sulting in what William Jame 
human beings.” James cited a 


ptions in the wrong places, re- 
s called “a certain blindness in 


~ on example of his own blindness. 
“Some years ago, while journeying in the mountains of North 


Carolina, I passed by a large number of “coves,” as they call them 
there, or heads of small valleys b 


etween the hills, which had been 
newly cleared and planted. The imprecc: 


the more manageable trees, and left their charred stumps stand- 
ing. The larger trees he had girdled and killed, in order that their 
foliage should not cast a shade. H alt adap calitie, 
plastering its chinks with clay, and had set up a tall zigzag rail 
fence around the scene of his havoe, to keep the Pigs and cattle 
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out. Finally, he had irregularly planted the intervals between the 
stumps and trees with Indian corn, which grew among the chips, 
and there he dwelt with his wife and babes—an axe, a gun, a few 
utensils, and some pigs and chickens feeding in the woods, being 
the sum total of his possessions. 
: “The forest had been destroyed; and what had ‘improved’ 
it out of existence was hideous, a sort of ulcer, without a single 
element of artificial grace to make up for the loss of Nature’s 
beauty. Ugly, indeed, seemed the life of the squatter, scudding 
as the sailors say, under bare poles, beginning again away back 
where our first ancestors started, and by hardly a single item the 
better off for all the achievements of the intervening generations. 
“Talk about going back to nature!—I said to myself, op- 
pressed by the dreariness, as I drove by. Talk of a country life for 
one’s old age and for one’s children! Never thus, with nothing but 
the bare ground and one’s bare hands to fight the battle! Never, 
without the best spoils of culture woven in! The beauties and com- 
modities gained by the centuries are sacred. They are our heri- 
tage and birthright. No modern person ought to be willing to live 
in a day and in such a state of rudimentariness and denudation. 


“Then I said to the mountaineer who was driving me, ‘What 


sort of people are they who have to make these new clearings?’ 


“All of us,’ he replied. ‘Why, we ain’t happy here, unless we are 
getting one of these coves under cultivation.’ I instantly felt that 


Thad been losing the whole inward significance of the situation. 
Because to me the clearings spoke of naught but denudation, I 
turdy arms and obedient axes had 


thought that to those whose s 
made them they could tell no other story- But, when they looked 


on the hideous stumps, what they thought of was personal vic- 
tory. The chips, the girdled trees, and the vile split rails spoke 
ersistent toil and final reward. The cabin was a 


of honest sweat, P 
warrant of safety for self and wife and babes. In short, the clear- 
gly picture on the retina, was to 


ing, which to me was @ mere ug 
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them a symbol redolent with moral memories and sang a very 
paean of duty, struggle, and success.” (4) . 
We experience surprise when the significance of something 
varies from the significance we had anticipated. Thus in om 
American scene today, we may be surprised if an eminent scien- 
tist turns out to be a “Negro,” if an eminent member of the bar 
turns out to be a woman, if we read that someone died of hic- 
coughs. We experience anger, horror, joy, humor, or some other 
emotion depending on the circumstances when something occurs 
for which our normal, neutral world of assumptions has not 
properly prepared us. The feeling of gratitude is probably so 
relatively rare because very soon after our lot is improved 
through the aid of others, we take our favorable situation for 
granted; we in turn begin to help others, 


and our world becomes 
neutral again through participation. 


The paradoxes we encounter in life are particular challenges 
for more adequate understanding of what constitutes this neutral 
world and how it functions. There is the paradox that the vast 


majority of people in the world Want peace, and yet surveys in 
many countries indicate that the vast majority of people in the 
world do not believe we will be 


able to avoid wars in the future. 
There is the apparent paradox that many people know intellectu- 
ally that there are no such things as “racial differences” but still 
act as if there were. An experi 


pe: 
tions and try to figure out why they are inadequate. The use of 
illusions can be of particular va 


€ in experimental psychology 
because they demonstrate how our 
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to discover some new assumption that will provide an effective 
guide for action and increase the adequacy of our present pattern 
of assumptions. The search for meaning is essentially a search 
for greater surety and a wider inclusiveness of our assumptive 
worlds, As a result of numerous experiments and observations, 
Bartlett wrote that we can properly describe every human reac- 
tion “as an effort after meaning. Certain of the tendencies which 
the subject brings with him into the situation with which he is 
called upon to deal are utilized so as to make his reaction the ‘easi- 
est,’ or the least disagreeable, or the quickest and least obstructed 
that is at the time possible. When we try to discover how this is 
done we find that always it is by an effort to connect what is given 
with something else. Thus, the immediately present ‘stands for’ 
something not immediately present, and ‘meaning,’ in the psy- 
chological sense, has its origin.” (5) 

Weare constantly involved in new, emergent situations where 
there are new factors that never existed before, where we have no 
reliable hunch for effective action, and where the course of wis- 
dom seems to lie in accepting the other fellow’s interpretations. 
Under these conditions there appears what James described as 


. . . 
‘the will to believe,” for no matter how irrational beliefs may 


be, they can at least temporarily provide some interpretation, 


some assumption that provides a basis for action. A survey made 
in the United States in 1946 found that nine out of every ten of 
those people who felt their lives were very happy were persons 
for whom religious beliefs were a consolation in times of trouble. 
The assumptions on which beliefs are based will prove false in 
so far as repeated action based on them is ineffective. 

Because of the complexity of modern life and the vast num- 
ber of assumptions We must take on faith because we have neither 
the opportunity nor the ability to test them ourselves, it is little 
wonder that Lincoln Steffens remarked that “listening to the ques- 
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tions put to lecturers is to hear that audiences prefer opinons to 
facts. “What do you think about—this or that?’ they ask, not 
‘What do you know about that or this?” As if the questioners ‘aul 
to follow a leader. As if the ached, not to know, but to believe 
something. As if it were still religion that is sought, not selene: 

(6) What was described as a “moment of unplanned drama” oc- 
curred in France in 1948 during a meeting of 20,000 people 
gathered to hear various speakers discuss the United Nations. A 
young man from the audience rushed to the microphone on the 
rostrum and cried, “Tell us what to do! We will be massacred if 
there is war! Should we refuse Army service? Whatever you 
advise, we will do, and by the thousands, for we do not want to 


die.” (7) This youth obviously craved some directive for effective 
action. 


We become suggestible when we are unsure of our assump- 
tions or when we have no assum 
in carrying out some action, 
direction and confirmation. 


ause of their own lack of 
surety. ' 


* 
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Some implications for understanding man’s behavior 

In every experience we have, in every action we undertake, 
the value attributes that permeate the experience and that serve 
as the standard for the conscious or unconscious decision to act 
have an effect on our assumptive world for better or for worse. 
They make the only world we know a “better” world in the sense 
that we are now more certain it is “right” or somehow richer and 
more satisfying because it is more inclusive. Or our experience 
in action may make our assumptive world “worse” because it 
has decreased our sense of surety or shown us that the range of 
the environment within which we can act eff ectively is narrower 
than we thought. Although it is obvious, we often forget both in 
our living and in our theory that the effects of our purposive 
activity and the value judgments that lie behind them are effects 
on ourselves as well as on other things and people. 

Some of the standards in our assumptive worlds refer to 
aspects of our environment that have acquired certain consistent 
significances because they have proved reliable in providing us 
“security”; that is, they have proved effective assumptions for 
action to satisfy our bodily needs according to the particular 
culture or group within which we are participating. Other as- 
sumptions refer essentially to the intellectual or conceptual as- 
pects of our environment such as our ethical codes and our scien- 
tific abstractions. Finally, and most important of all, there are 
many standards in our assumptive world referring to the value 
sensed in different experiences. These provide the pattern of val- 
ues which make it possible for us to experience the quality of 


any single occasion of life. 


Ina culture where money is essential for security, the assump- 


tion often is built up that the value attribute of experience is de- 
se experiences money provides: buying an auto- 


pendent upon tho 
mobile, a radio, @ television set. Such an assumption provides 
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no opportunity for action that would increase the range of the 
quality of experience obtainable through intellectual or ee 
thetic pursuits, hobbies, or any kind of creative activity. Compare 
the quality of experience of certain upper middle-class suburban 
dwellers in the United States who surround themselves with more 
and more of the appurtenances of modern living with the quality 
of experience of early pioneers who were constantly overcoming 
new obstacles in their environment and leading lives which were 


exciting and satisfying, though often back-breaking. 
Tolstoi illustrates the 


Land a Man Needs. 


ay’s worth” of land for only a thou- 
around between sunrise 
e started out to pace off 
g. As the day wore on, it 
that he had gone farther 
have and that he could 
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shown how enormously anxiety restricts what we are able to be 
aware of and what transactions of life we can participate in 
effectively. 

: We “worry” and lie awake nights when our assumptions be- 
gin to operate with their full emotional overtones and when there 
ea possible way for us to check their reliability by any effective 
action. Many of our worries and frustrations result from our 
assumptions that certain things have happened which haven’t 
happened at all. We become apprehensive. Apprehension means 
that our expectancies have gone sour. Thus it is difficult, for 
example, for parents to relinquish their previous responsibility 
for children at certain ages and to have faith in the developing 
capacities of their children to carry on without their aid. 

What we experience as fear is a very definite lack of surety 
that our purposes can be carried out by effective action on our 
part. It is especially in our social life that our expectancies be- 
come complicated, relatively unsure and tinged with overtones 
of anxiety and fear. The lack of surety of expectancies in social 
life is due to the fact that when other people are involved, we 
must, as already indicated, take their purposes into account. 

Many people who are diagnosed as psychiatric problems are 
people who have developed “wrong” assumptions or who con- 
sistently select “wrong” assumptions from those they have built 
up or who use their assumptions in the wrong places and at the 
wrong times. Many psychiatric patients do the things they do 
because there is nothing else they can do: the assumptions they 
adopt for their thinking become their last possible refuge. The 
effectiveness of occupational therapy used in the treatment of 
psychiatric patients is due apparently to the fact that in this way 
the patient can gradually reconstruct an assumptive world for 
himself, can see the effectiveness of his own actions in creating 
something that is of use or value to others, thereby gaining some 


self-confidence. 
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An understanding of the way in which we build up assump- 
tions through experience helps to clarify the difference between 
understanding and knowledge. This is apparent in nearly all 
everyday life behavior. The young wife may know by heart a 
recipe from the cookbook but still be quite unable to make an 
apple pie comparable to that of her grandmother who never saw a 
cookbook and who is unable to communicate her knowledge in 
terms which can assure the neophyte of success; a young M.D., 
no matter how brilliant his academic record at the medical school, 
is nota trustworthy physician or surgeon until he has acted (un- 
der planned supervision) on the basis of his knowledge; a dis- 
tinguished professor of political science who decides to seek 
public office is unlikely to be elected unless and until he has had 
a chance himself to test the points contained in his lecture notes 
in the rough-and-tumble of politics, etc. No matter how much 
knowledge one may have of a subject, or how talented one may 
be, successful purposeful action requires experience and practice 


“Great” men are those who have 
assumptions at the right times; who 
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- aacee given to the probable soundness of long-range assump- 
an to the frustration of immediate experience. 

On the other hand, persons labeled as “opportunists” are 
those who are constantly shifting their assumptive worlds with 
every wind that blows. In the long run opportunists are bound 
SF paent Knsmnsloen and to end up without any sure way of life 
which will provide an assumptive world consistent enough to use 
as a take-off for emerging value attributes in experience. And 
the eclectic who chooses one point of view one time, another point 
of view another time, often is quite unaware that he is acting on 
the basis of contradictory and irreconcilable assumptions. He 
too, like the opportunist, is a person for whom life can have little 
consistent value in experience. He proceeds with such caution 
that he is suspicious of enthusiasm. 

We also encounter persons who do not shift back and forth 
from one set of assumptions to another but who give up com- 
pletely one set of assumptions for another set without being aware 
of it, thus experiencing no personal growth. Finally, we all know 
Persons who refuse to alter their assumptions and for whom life 
1s therefore likely to become increasingly frustrating as things 
Inevitably change. 

There can be no experience of emergent value attribute with- 
Out some transformation of our assumptive form world. A great 
teacher brings out something in us; he does not impose himself 
upon us. The same is true of a great artist, a great composer, a 
great reformer or revolutionist. Their genius is a catalyzer which 
enables them and us to share an emergent, valueful experience. 
Without such participation, the music of Beethoven would be 
mere noise, the painting of Van Gogh, mere brush strokes, the 
teaching of Jesus, cold and lifeless words. An understanding of 
the nature of aesthetic experience for any individual would seem 
to require an understanding of the modifications of his assump- 
tive world that offer an emergent value attribute when he par- 
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ticipates in certain occasions of living as he looks at a picture, 
reads a poem, or listens to a symphony. 


Similarities and differences in assumptive worlds 


Ina little book entitled Introducing Shakespeare, the author, 
G. B. Harrison, recounts the following instance: “Once, having 
a private theory of my own, based on the fact that Shakespeare’s 
images drawn from the sea and war indicated that at some time 
or other he had seen war and the sea at first hand, I put it to two 
authorities on Shakespearian imagery. I asked each of them the 
same question: ‘Do you, from your intensive study of Shake- 


speare’s imagery, gather that he had personal experience of the 
sea?’ The one replied, ‘Of course’; the other, 


“From this one can deduce that, just as a poetic image comes 
from a poet’s experience, which includes the books that he has 
read, so also the perception of an image and of its significance by 
readers or hearers comes from their experience. Unless the critic 
has known the same kind of experiences as the author he will miss 


‘Certainly not.’ 


gs, but 
never feel them to the full until we have gone the same segs as 
the author.’ ” (8) 


It has been stressed here repeatedly that every occasion of 
life is unique; that situations never repeat themselves identically. 


In each occasion of life a different pattern of assumptions is in- 
volved in the weighing and integrating 


‘ Process called forth. Any 
action, therefore, is always unique and specific to a particular 
individual at a particular time and in 


: a particular place. 
Yet many of the assumptions men everywhere use — 


Imost universal, They are 
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common and universal because they are necessary assumptions 
all people must use in the process of survival and adjustment. 
People everywhere seem to act on the basis of assumptions that 
similar things are identical; that there is a relative constancy of 
size for each “object” in their environment; that certain “objects” 
are relatively permanent and so on. These assumptions are inde- 
pendent of any specific reference in space or time. Like maps that 
describe a particular geographical area, they are standards we 
can use when and where we want to and that do not depend in 
any way for their reliability on when and where we look at them. 

But by no means are all of our assumptions common and uni- 
versal. The similarity of our assumptive worlds depends upon 
the similarity of our experience. The extent to which we see and 
share the same world depends upon the extent to which we have 
acquired similar assumptions in carrying out our purposes. 
People are united in any group because of their common back- 
ground of experience which has proved effective for carrying 
out their purpose. It is stupendously important in this day and 
age of technological advance to understand why we are not all 
living in one and the same world and how we can achieve greater 
overlapping of the various assumptive worlds that individuals 


and groups of individuals create. 


Summary 

A person can participate in the process of living only through 
some kind of action. Only through action can he maintain and 
carry out his purposes: Only through action can he build up 
reliable suppositions for future action and test those he already 
has. Our awareness of how reliable our assumptions are for meet- 
ing new contingencies as they arise gives us our sense of sureness 
or unsureness. A most important consequence of any action is 


its resulting effect upo™ us. 
Our assumptive form world consists of the total set of as- 
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sumptions which we build up on the basis of past experience in 
carrying out our purposes. Many of the assumptions which com- 
Pose it are entirely subconscious; others are intellectual abstrac- 
tions; others concern the value attributes of experiences. Those 
expectancies that serve as bases for future action are an im- 
portant aspect of our assumptive form world. . 

The assumptive form world is the only world we know and it 
differs for each one of us. Similarities between the assumptive 
form worlds of different people depend upon the similarities of 
past experiences in carrying out common purposes. 

It will be seen in the next chapter how the assumptive form 
world we create for ourselves determines to a large extent what 


we shall regard as “me” and how the consequnces of our actions 
build up and modify what is “me.” 


6 The nature of the “me” 


i 


What we are in our own eyes is largely determined by our assump- 
tive world. What we are in the eyes of other people is largely de- 
termined by their assumptive worlds. What each individual calls 
me” is, from a psychological viewpoint, largely a bundle of 
awarenesses, loyalties, and expectancies built up by every per- 
son during his own life history in the particular circumstances 
prescribed by his situation in life. 

These assumptions have been taken i 
become part of “you,” because they have served a function and 
because “you’” have experienced the results of activity based 
upon them. These assumptions constitute your world, the only 
world you know. They serve as the springboard for all your 
thoughts and actions. Furthermore, you feel that you can do 
Something about your world, improving it so it will be more 


worthwhile. 

Some psychiatric patients, a few confirmed fatalists, or senti- 
mentalists who live entirely in the past, cease to have the experi- 
ence that what they do “now” is important both for themselves 
and for others. But most of us continue to believe that what we 
do “now does make a difference, that somehow we shall manage 


to overcome our difficulties, and that emerging experience will 


nto your “self,” have 


bring emerging values- : a 
Since your experience is yours alone and since it is only as 


a result of your activity that you build up your assumptive world, 
105 
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you become the standard against which all life’s activities are 
judged. This you is not something that exists at a particular in- 
stant in time, not merely something that can be pointed to. “You” 
are an on-going process, an active participant having certain ex- 
periences, making value judgments, registering the effects of 
action in the total organism-environment situation. You are the 
self-acting, responsible agent that makes a value judgment for 
a purpose as you operate through the changing environment. And 
because your action in the “now” is determined both by your 


uture, you experience a sense 
ences are concurrent or col- 


Development of the “me” 


The “me” of each one of us obviously includes much more 
than our physical bodies and 0 
capacities. When you think of « 
ests, your loyalties, your amb: 
happy if a good friend receiv 
happy; you feel threatened if s 
group or your class, 


€s some reward that makes him 
ome event occurs to threaten your 


their particular norms 
standardized ways of 
outline is as follows. 
Psychologists have long known that 
of “me-ness.” William James indicated years ago that th. ld 
is a big, buzzing confusion for the new oa 


a a 
Pon us and, in turn, what function these 
acting serve in our own development. The 
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pointed out, the infant has to learn what things in the environ- 
ment are significant for carrying out his purposes. He has to 
learn what constitutes his body. He has to learn what the im- 
pressions his senses transmit to him stand for and “are.” He has 
to learn what words refer to him; what people are significant in 
terms of satisfying his own bodily urges. 

Towards the end of the first year of life the infant has some 
notion of what is “me.? But the evidence indicates that at this 
point the “me” is so inclusive that certain persons, for example, 
are regarded by the infant as such an integral part of himself 
that to be separated from them is tantamount to having lost a part 
of himself. Only later do the boundaries of the self become firmer 
and more realistic. Usually after two or three years of experience 
the child makes the tremendous discovery that he is a person and 
that you area person, that he is something different from others, 


that he is one among many. 


The child gradually acquires a sens? of his relationship to 


others, especially, of course, his position in the family structure. 


He begins to get a sense of the folkways, the norms, the relatively 
common assumptive form worlds he must take into account if 
he is to be considered a good boy or girl. For a time he exhibits 
the characteristic conservatism of youth; he obeys many rules 
in all circumstances and has great faith in the authority and right- 
ness of his parents. 

The child begins to se¢ that he can participate successfully 
in group activities only in so far as he has a sense of his own 
position and status relative to others. He learns what people and 
e effective in helping him carry out his pur- 
himself to children’s groups and gangs and 
nics or to the movies with grown- 


what groups can b 
poses. He attaches 
finds it boring even to go 07 PC 


ups. 
The onset of puberty with its new physiological drives brings 


about powerful changes in the conception of self, forcing new 
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The child must learn to play a masculine or femi- 
nine role. He can no longer act like a child and satisfy his new 
needs. He must shift from the status of the child to the status of 
a young adult with all the responsibilities this implies. In nearly 
every culture this period is, to some degree, one of storm and 


stress. The child must rebuild his assumptive world, dropping 
some standards and acquiring others, 


security and anxiety in the process as 
an adult and somtimes as a child. 


During this period of “psychological weaning” old loyalties 
must be given up or transformed and new ones established. The 
adolescent tends to think that grownups don’t understand him; 
he loses faith in the “rightness” of his parents; he seeks the closer 


experiencing a certain in- 
he is treated sometimes as 


various groups. Some of 
these we call “membership groups” such as the family, the labor 
union, the tribe, the gang, the business, the professional, or army 
group of which one is a Participating member, In addition to 
these membership group 


“reference groups,” broad classificatio 


The group identifications we make define our role in social 
life and give us our sense of status. We behave according to the 
role we assume we are playing and that others 


- €xpect us to play; 
we maintain our sense of status both in our o 


Wn eyes and in the 
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eyes of others in so far as we act according to the rules of the 
groups within which our transactions of living occur. The cul- 
ture, the group, or the subgroup with which we have acquired a 
pense of belongingness prescribe our roles as parents, workers, 
neighbors, soldiers, merchants, beggars, doctors, or thieves. The 
group or society expects us to conform to the role we have as- 
sumed. A minister or a priest will hesitate to take a cocktail in 
Public although it is quite permissible for faithful members of 
his flock to do so; the professor is excused if he is absent-minded; 
the nurse is expected to be on duty no matter how contagious the 
disease of the patient; the Communist is expected to follow the 
party line laid down in distant headquarters. 

Irrespective of the membership or reference groups with 
which we have identified ourselves, it is characteristic of man to 
strive within those groups to better his position in his own eyes 
and the eyes of others who share his standards in order to obtain 
the increment of value which he feels sure he will experience as 
he raises his own status within the group. It is hard to find a bet- 
ter illustration of this point than the frequently quoted passage 


from William James: 

“T, who for the time have staked my all on being a psycholo- 
gist, am mortified if others know much more psychology than I. 
But I am contented to wallow in the grossest ignorance of Greek. 
My deficiencies there give me 7° sense of personal humiliation 
at all. Had I ‘pretensions’ to be a linguist, 1t would have been 
just the reverse. So we have the paradox of a man shamed to 
death because he is only the second pugilist or the second oars- 
man in the world. That he is able to heat the whole population 
of the globe minus one js nothing; he has pitted himself to beat 
that one: and as long as he doesn’t do that nothing else counts. 
] ndeed he is not. 


He is to his own regard as if he were not, 1 
“Yonder puBy fellow, however, whom every one can beat, 


suffers no chagrin about it, for he has long ago abandoned the 
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attempt to ‘carry that line,’ as the merchants say, of self at all. 
With no attempt there can be no failure; with no failure no 
humiliation. So our self-feeling in this world depends entirely 
on what we back ourselves to be and do. It is determined by 
the ratio of our actualities to our supposed potentialities; a frac- 


i : 5 5 nu- 
tion of which our pretensions are the denominator and the 
merator our success: thus, 


Success 
Self-esteem = —— "5 _ 


Pretensions 

Such a fraction ma 
nominator as by j 
sions is as blessed 
Thus the stan 
make part of ou 


our levels of aspiration, These levels of as 


y be increased as well by diminishing the de- 
ncreasing the numerator. To give up preten- 
a relief as to get them gratified.” (1) 

dards we learn to accept as our standards and 


piration are part of 
ds against which we 
ambitions are much 


yet realized. This is “nor 


would be impossible to experience, 


physical adjustments in life, [ hay 


€ also asked him to note on 
the same paper whether or not he f. 


eels any such Sense of inferi- 
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ority now. By this time several thousand students have gone 
through this little exercise. So far I have discovered only one 
Person who stated that he had never experienced a feeling of in- 
feriority. As you can easily imagine, this young man was one 
of the most obnoxious characters ever encountered by either his 
professors or his fellow students. 


Loyalties 


All our attitudes are to some extent ego-involved, are part of 
us because they have so far proved relevant as guides for pur- 
posive action. Most of these attitudes concern other people and 
other groups. Some concern general concepts such as the “uni- 
verse,” “religion,” or “materialism.” And we also develop at- 
tachments and affections for certain jnanimate objects. These, 
too, become part of us. They give us the sense of familiarity and 
warmth of old friends. They become part of us because they have 
provided us in the past with a high probability for carrying out 
Our purposes (such as the surgeon’s instruments, the carpenter’s 
tools, the secretary’s typewriter) or they have been used in con- 


nection with some activity which has had a rich value overtone 
(such as the house in which we spent a happy childhood, or the 
ite hobby). Louise Rich 


work bench associated with @ favor: 
“Of Plymouth Rock, 


has written in her autobiographical novel, Of I : 
I may tell my children: “This is where the pilgrims landed. Of 


the rock by the side of the road, halfway up Wangan Hill, I say, 
‘Right here is where your father found the little deer that time.” 
(2) All through life we puild landmarks of this sort which make 


our lives our own. 

Tt should be noted in P 
not always build an affective 
tempt. The psychological const 
entirely on the way familiar things, 
persons, help us ca!tY out our pur 


assing, however, that familiarity does 
tie. Nor does it always breed con- 
nsequences of familiarity depend 
whether they are objects or 
poses and experience value 
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attributes. Thus it was found during World War II that fe ae 
soldiers who had spent considerable time in ware ——, 
abroad generally had less favorable attitudes toward he ie 
of the particular country at the end of their sojourn : them- 
had at the beginning. But obviously they were not uprooting keoee 
selves from their homeland voluntarily, as do students who c! a 
the country they want to visit and who generally have a nif 
favorable attitude toward people abroad after they have sp 
some time in foreign countries, aa 
We develop our loyalties to other people, to groups, @ ugh 
certain inanimate objects, then, because we have learned ae d 
past experience that these will help us carry out our ae or FA 
that they have played important roles in our ieee, - 
emergent values. Where the purposes of other human beings ei 
involved, we develop loyalties because we see that the PP 
of others will help us carry out our purposes and thereby ena 

us to experience value increments. 

Loyalties are mutual in so fa 
our purposes helps other 
have no loyalty to a Perso; 
object that does not in so 


purposes to be furthered by action, 

Friendship involves a hi sree of mutual aid in carrying 
out the purposes of each party. Gibran wrote, “Your friend is 
your needs answered,” (3) If friendship is to prove enduring: 
©pment, mutual and independent 


value. F, tiendships of our early 
childhood, our school days, our army life, oy those we make dur- 


ing a vacation or a long steamer Voyage so often Prove transient 
because the purposes that brought us together at the time have 


in 
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| hee the changing situation. We no longer need each 
- When the satisfaction another person derives from experi- 
ence is a crucially important and necessary aspect for the satis- 
hae to be derived from your own experience, then, and only 
ee can we say that you love someone. Love is 
ae to be unselfish: Shakespeare had Juliet say to 
> e more I give to thee, the more I have.” 
- a TOE people who live anormal lif e span, death loses much 
sting as the friendships and loyalties that constitute their 
assumptive form world and that enriched life during the years 
of greater vitality cease to play their former functional role; 
when they are no longer important aspects of expectancy and 
Pass over into memory. While many older people who have lost 
most of their loved ones do make strenuous and often successful 
attempts to rebuild their assumptive world to meet new circum- 
stances, I have found that most people would consider it unpleas- 
ant, indeed, to contemplate their experience if they knew they 
Were going to live to be 125 years old even though they were 
guaranteed perfect health and security. 


The assumptions that constitute ou 
common and universal as the assumptions that constitute our 
Seographical world. Neither are they so neutral nor so static. 
Assumptions concerning social behavior are complicated and 
varied because our assumptions concerning the purposes of other 
People are not so consistently determined as our assumptions 


about things or objects- 
volving other people, the value 


. When we face a situation in ’ 
Judgments we make before we act involve at least the following 


Processes: 

1. A weighing of the assumption that the actual occasion 
with which we are faced has some bearing on our specific pur- 
poses—our loyalties, the way we have-learned to obtain security 


and status. 


ry social world are not so 
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2. A weighing of assumptions that certain possible types of 
action on our part have a high chance of accomplishing our pur 
poses in this particular situation. These assumptions are based oe 
the weighted averages derived from past experience with their 
related sense of value. 

3. # weighing of assumptions concerning the purposes of the 
other people involved in the actual occasion. 

4. A weighing of assumptions concerning the bearing of the 
purposes of other people on our own purposes, 

5. A weighing of assumptions concerning the probable con- 
Sequences on others of our a 


é . “nse 
ctions in carrying out our purpos 
We obtain maximum wu: 


nderstanding of another person and 
his purposes only if we can participate with him in creative activi: 
ties that involve reciprocal value judgments. In such situations 
we get a sense of what things are important to him, what cues he 


mutual participation can be, 
ticipants will be able t 


are to have any consistent standar 
value attribute of experience. 


This means that in our dealings with other people thereanust 
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= : ae coca sign that our actions have been effective 
eld. to cet a og in any social occasion has helped to 
Bet people meres or to enhance the loyalties that: bind us to 
rons a and that bind them to us. F or we have learned from 
Feeon, Rae aa oa this recognition gives us a sense of satis- 
es, ‘or respect, appreciation, and love is charac- 
eae from whom we want respect, appreciation, 
ieomes ourse be those in the particular membership 
— eroups with which we have identified ourselves in the 
lestaed eon own particular life history. If those whom we have 
Eiloverns respect, appreciate, or love in uth respect, appreciate, 
eihward We a tere a deep satisfaction, a sense of security, 
Defiisedhe s e. We see this experience in full bloom in children 
suppress y have acquired a sense of false modesty or learned to 
1; expressions of affection and when they have just accom- 
el something that not only fulfills their own expectations 
emselves but which they also know will meet with the high 
alan of their age-mates, their parents, or a teacher they love. 
tee watch me, Mommy” is 4 characteristic request of children 
Yy everywhere. 
All of us must conform to some extent to the norms of our 
wn self-respect as 


Particular groups if we are to maintain our 0 
well as the respect of others within those groups- And most of us 
indulge in all manner of behavior as 
Prescribed by the culture oF the fashion of the time in order to 
Maintain or to raise our status in our own eyes and in the eyes of 
others, Our clothes become marks of status and we are sensitive 
in more or less degree t0 current fashions. We may buy a new 
automobile even though the old one still works efficiently; we may 
d the church that is “fashion- 


join the “right” club; we ™4Y atten 
able” hecause it is important that we be seen there; we use our 


best linen and silverware t impress our dinner guests, and some- 


and 
and 
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times even change our names for reasons of prestige. Ate 
thrive by encouraging and exploiting this desire to keep up ww) 
and to outdo the Joneses, In all such behavior we are scrambling 
to get some satisfaction from experience by identifying ourselves 
and by being identified with the accepted standards of the time 
which signify “success” and respect. 


Personality in the social context 


In recent years, the general topic of “personality and oul 
ture” has become a favorite one for discussion and debate 4 
social science. The basic problem involved is how to reconcl 
the indisputable evidence from biology that each person is sec 
with the apparent similarity of expressions of personality and . 
strivings found among large groups of people in different cul- 
tures or various subgroups within any one culture. Much of “i 
earlier discussion and many of the earlier studies of this prob 
lem now seem somewhat futile and farfetched because the pr 
ponents for individuality on the one hand and for cultural de- 


mae : n- 
terminism on the other hand were talking so often about no 
existent straw men. 


. . . . : i € 
at any time is a transaction in which the uniqu 
temperamental characteristics and 


are potentialities i 
particular demands 0 
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ee mae School attendants or delinquents, because 
Sich eevee pacities or traits. Quite the contrary. Within any 
Hea, Tce uping the chances are high indeed that there would 
ES Sradiatettis normal distribution of any innate temperamental 
Taste inate es abilities psychologists can now measure. 
Wotlk of ie : erences all function within some frame- 
ter: _ ards. These standards constitute an impor- 
— Saas ML e environment through which the participation 
this fra uilds up the assumptive form world. And it is within 
oo ioe that the ability, capacity, qualities of tempera- 
cies level, and other biologically rooted characteristics 
will be inten so large an extent the particular role an individual 
with whi € to play within the membership or reference groups 
ch he identifies himself. 
ine an article summarizing the resul 
a historians who were asked to rate ; : 
ents of the United States, Schlesinger found that six Presi- 
ae were agreed upon as “oreat”: Lincoln, Washington, Frank- 
nt Wilson, Jefferson, and Jackson. And he went on to 
Ww that “in appearance and temperament they diff ered as much 
as six men can.” (4) Another observer writing on “The Fourteen 
Men Who Run Russia” pointed out that “whatever their larger 
Sroupings, the fourteen men represent a wide range of individual 
backgrounds and personalities.” (5) And the author goes on to 
describe how each of these fourteen men had come to the top 
because of some special ability he had developed within the 
ideological framework of the Soviet Union at the time. 
Whatever characteristics or capacities we have, then, can only 
exhibit themselves to us and to others in so far as the particular 
environment or situation We face is one within which there is the 
Possibility for these characteristics oF capacities to aid us effec- 
tively in carrying out our purposes and thereby obtain higher 
valueful experiences The point can 


ts of a poll of fifty-five 
the stature of all the 


be illustrated by citing an 
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account of “Moochie the Magnificent” written by W. A. oe 
It shows how the personal characteristics of Moochie ma pe ht 
an undisputed leader under a certain set of conditions on. 
about during World War II and how Moochie rather au ad 
became lonesome and almost ignored when the conditions . 
the values, once important to the group, began to disintegra “ Y 

Before the war Moochie had worked in a garage, SP al 
spare time in poolrooms, He joined the Marines early in a Ke 
and was captured with nearly 100 other men on Guam. ‘ ai 
account states, in the prison camp: “As the months dragge : sat 
Tumor, suspicion, and anxiety wore away at the men’s eae 
Then, gradually, and without design, Moochie became the * ri 
of the prison camp. He was reckless and fearless, and he ha hed 
ways been big—on Guam, before he was taken, he had ee ve 
235 pounds. He was friendly and cheerful by nature ails 
laughed easily. In the prison camp, these commonplace Oe - 2 
virtues, which in ordinary life had brought him very little 1 ‘ 
ward, became Tespected and admired, He made jokes at the ex 
pense of the guards and took his punishment without flinching: 
He devised a 


ed of quantities of sugar and fish. When the 

men fell sick, his laughter was their only medicine.” k 
Moochie’s leadership was absolutely solidified when he too 

an active, heroic part in a Prison uprising and bore his subsequent 


punishment with unusual stoicism. Nielson met Moochie and his 
prison-mates after V-JD 


ay as they were on the first lap of rs 
journey homeward, in a train traveling through Japan. At firs 
the conversation of the m 


; €n was about the past, the prison camp» 
and all its happenings. In this Situation, “Moochie ruled over the 
group with easy, kingly grace, H, 


which the others Pointed their ¢ 
they deferred to him and showed 
suddenly changed: “And then 


» and in little ways 
eir regard.” But the situation 


» along about one o’clock in the 
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morning. 35 
ae 9 was lifted from him. Quietly and 
Blieed. down “i just isappeared. The conversation had 
tween euscioa ln to time before that, and the silent gaps 
— a egun to grow longer and longer. Finally, 
adibean A d ." ing. There was a long pause. A sailor who 
Pee cera M a he Philippines a who had spent a couple 
Gliiny cheuti enchisiit camp said, sani goddam it, Jet s stop 
reren, 1 it. Its over now and I’m ready to forget it. From 
ages concentrating on getting home.’ 
Tia “sand someone added quickly. ‘Tm ready 
Eines? ge the subject to something pleasant, 
talk de that suddenly, the c 
= om then on concerned home, 
the ae world passed into memory, n 
ER an ter to the periphery of the group- At first, neither he nor 
The ers seemed to be aware of the change that had taken place. 
“2 as time I glanced across at him, Moochie was looking out 
se train window at the dark, and the bull session was gradu- 
F y breaking up. When I went to sleep, Moochie was still staring 
‘ut of the window. ‘Maybe my biggest days are in back of me,’ 
Oochie remarked.” 

en peas finally felt so isolated that he walked back to another 
lled with English soldiers. He struc 
One of them named Haines and part of the conversation follow- 

Ig showed Moochie’s awareness of the changed conditions. 
“That's surely no way for you to be talking, Mooch. They'll 


be looking to you to lead the way. 

‘ “No, no more, Haines,” Moochie said. 
USE a guy who used to work in a gas station. 
aisle of the train and smiled. ‘Well, it was 
Then he laughed and shook his head. ‘Can you i 


like that about the camp?’ 


to knock it off. 
something 


onversation turned a corner. The 
wives and Stateside things, 
and Moochie moved from 


k up a conversation with 


‘From here on in, Tm 
> He looked down the 

fun while it lasted.’ 
magine talking 
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““T can imagine it,’ Haines said.” (6) ‘ 

There is no such thing as a character trait in the abstract. 
When we say that someone is “kind,” “grateful,” ecncape* 
or “courageous,” our statement can have meaning only ae 
reference to a certain set of conditions within which this es 
is characteristic of the person. For this reason people show ne 
and unexpected characteristics in new situations: a person . 
act in a way not at all consistent with his previous pee a 
cause the weighing and integrating process he goes throug! ig 
he surveys the factors in the new situation will show him that ae 
purposes cannot be carried out at all eff ectively if he acts on 
basis of old assumptions. He will remain frustrated until new 
assumptions are explored and he will remain insecure until new 
assumptions are tested. 

Bill Mauldin, one of World War II’s keenest observers, was 
fully aware of this, “Many celebrities and self-appointed author! 
ties,” he wrote, “have returned from quick tours of war zones 


. . . . . ing 
(some of them getting within hearing distance of the shooting) 
and have put out thei 


“They are wrong. The combat man isn’t the same clean-cut 


lad because you don’t fight a kraut by Marquis of Queensbury 
tules. You shoot him in the back, you 


you kill or maim him the q 
can with the least danger to 
He tricks you and cheats yo 
own game you don’t live to a 
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noses i F 
think i oa after this war will be those who want people to 
surest way to nee tough combat men, when they weren't. The 
“I don't Le ti pacifist is to join the infantry. 
coul deta ch are hee pipe a Jook noble, because he 
ity and dignity in me if he tried. Still there isa certain nobil- 
lithefe-c - . combat soldiers and medical aid men with dirt 
cause they te a “a4 rough and their language gets coarse be- 
nobility and ne iife stripped of convention and niceties. Their 
vidlithete Is gnity come from the way they live unselfishly and 
Rive hee es to help each other. They are normal people who 
PSunlicca ~ Hat they are, and whose actions and feelings 
and boore: - by their circumstances. There are gentlemen 
inefficient ite well ones and stupid ones; talented ones and 
ing, sisaiiee ed aut when they are all together and they are fight- 
Slortal, Fear eir bitching and griping and goldbricking and 
ear, they are facing cold steel and screaming lead and 


har . 
d enemies, and they are advancing and beating the hell out of 


the yeas (7) 

ing =e a paratrooper who particip: 

ela of Arnheim observed jus 
rades in quite a different situation. 

as bad. We knew we 


me the situation w 
ght never get out. I will never forget the way our men behaved. 
€n you knew as the toughest fighters became gentle—kind and 
onsiderate to one another. I knew a lot more about men after 
Amheim.” (8) 
Our attitudes change 2” 


f : 
‘ua as we find through experience 
ng out our purposes; 17 achieving any value attribute in experi- 


ence if we cling to oUF old assumptions. As indicated before, 
knowledge alone is not enough to change attitudes. We will still 
cling to attitudes we know are “wrong” if we feel they are help- 
Ing us carry out some deeply rooted purpose. Prejudices are 


d in the bloody and los- 


ate 
n_ his 


t the opposite trend i 
“Towards the end we 


were hemmed in and 


d we change accordingly only in so 


that we are thwarted in carry- 
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dropped only when conflicting purposes are altered by experi- 
ence. Thus during World War II white troops of the United 
States Army were found to drop their prejudices against the 
Negro when they fought side by side with Negro troops against 
a common enemy, when the survival of each, irrespective of 
color, depended upon the action of all. The evidence indicates 
that previous assumptions and attitudes will be readopted if we 
return to a “normal” way of life in the old social context. 


hol and be altered by certain drugs; that prolonged deprivation 
of food, of oxygen, or of certain vitamins can seriously disturb 


? men are subjected to pr" 
longed physical or psychological torture, they frequently giv¢ 


betting on intuitions whic ‘| 
ening h others wil] find “true,” “beautiful,” 
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0. E 
ft somehow satisfying only at some fi 
ustr. a eee aon . 

re a this point in his discussion of nine great thinkers with- 

atom ao tradition: Heraclitus, Plato, Paul, Kepler, Des- 

bity rae Goethe, Marx, and Freud. He shows that “if 

a ay develops a personal conviction of the contem- 

tually b ae: , that implies not only that he recognizes it intellec- 

eins ut he he experiences in his will and ambition whatever 

nents of the tre’ 7 i is per: 

ment.” (9) nd are appropriate to his personal tempera- 
Inack ‘ igi 

= acknowledging the great role played by religious prophets, 

he at political or revolutionary figures, by great artists, com: 
rs, poets, or scientists, it must be remembered that no pet- 


Son, n P aa j 
in : o matter what his talents or abilities, can be really creative 
environment so circumscribed that his potentialities for 
of the word. Neither 


17 

i. are denied in the ordinary sense of t y 

way j recognition of the role of individual differences in any 

hth; aen0E6 the fact that leaders of social, political, religious, 
etic, or scientific movements are necessarily products of their 

one times. As Whyte clearly shows, each of the men he dis- 
ses is essentially a “supreme symbolic figure” of a “oreat 


tr e é i 
ansformation” of a tradition he has inherited. 
aloof or nonconforming, 


ib = sometimes original men appear alc 
not necessarily because of any artificial pose but because of 
the surety with which they hold their convictions and a deliberate 
attempt to avoid muddling their thinking by participating in the 
intelectual fashions of the times. Thus Einstein has written: 
‘My passionate interest in social justice and social responsibility 
has always stood in curious contrast to 4 marked lack of desire 
for direct association with men and women. I am a horse for 
single harness, not cut out for tandem or teamwork. I have never 
tate, to my circle of 


belonged whole-heartedly to any country oF S 
friends, or even to ™Y own family. These ties have always been 


ier] ce 
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accompanied by a vague aloofness, and the wish to ni 
into myself increases with the years. Such isolation is some roe 
bitter, but I do not regret being cut off from the understan “_ 
and sympathy of other men, I lose something by it, to - - 
but I am compensated for it in being rendered independen' ae 
the customs, opinions, and prejudices of others, and em tas 
tempted to rest my peace of mind upon such shifting al 
tions.” (10) The biographies of most creative persons 1m ev 
field reveal an unusual loneliness, eaeue 
The creations of the artistic, political, religious, or scien 
innovator are, of course, fre 
own lifetimes because they ar 
The persecution of som 
such as Socrates 


out ways of increasj 
ing man’s social 
experience, or iner 
tions and the pote 


ee ; sats 
€ people to participate in acti 
ties that will mak 


e life more worthwhile, 


Personal conflict 


ember Aesop's fable entitled “The Bat 

the Birds and the Beasts,” «A sreat conflict was about to come 

ne Beasts. When the two armies were 

esitated which to join. The Birds that 

passed his perch said: “Come with us’: but he said: ‘Lam a Beast. 
Later on, some Beasts who 


: ; Were passing underneath him looked 
up and said: ‘Come with us’: but he said: Tam a Bird. Luckily 


at the last moment peace was made, and no battle took place, s° 
the Bat came to the Birds and wi to join in the rejoicings, but 


Wished 
ad to fly away. He then went 
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to the Be 
Fen ae but had soon to beat a retreat, or else they would 
im to pieces. ‘Ah,’ said the Bat, ‘I see now 


He that is neither one thing nor the other 
has no friends.’ ” (11) 


T. . 

an neil ab sie conflicting interests between the various groups 
Peorrail soviecons anes with which we have identified ourselves are 
within cha: ye sooner or later as tensions and conflicts 
sGéiel ndilewa - ound that people who are trying to climb the 
a more likely than most to develop psychosomatic 
hee = : as ulcers or chronic illnesses, as a result of the 
fies ceatuaye in giving up the security of old loyal- 
Vided leat Bair often in clumsy fashion, for new ones. Di- 

cannot produce satisfying experiences and are 


refle 
a as lack of surety or anxiety. 
en conflicting jdentifications are imposed upon us we say 
es us farther away from 


aie action in one direction tak 
itis See goal we also want to reach. Thus the worker who follows 
als ion leader and goes out on strike may have a feeling of 

oyalty to his family or to his nation especially if it 1s at war; 


ee who engages in cutthroat competition is bound 
ha c ee of conscience if he has been brought up to take 
tis . en Rule seriously; n the army will 
o learn how to kill his fellow men 

: We cannot believe and act in ways we know are contradictory 
Without suffering the consequences. Sometimes we would like to 
REG a test of some newly formed assumptions, but in the mean- 
time we do not feel secure enough about it to be able to act 
accordingly, so we resort to our old assumptions as guides and 
by so doing often make it more difficult than ever for the new 
assumption to have @ fair trial. Th 
job we could probably get and that seems to promise greater sat- 
isfactions than the work we are doing, yet we may stick to our 


the young recruit il 


us we may learn about a new 
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present job through fear of unpredictable difficulties — 
changed. We know that the overwhelming majority of ihe a 
the United States desperately hope the United Nations wi ee, 
But while they hope this, at the same time they have not e 
convinced yet of its effectiveness. So in the meantime, as = 
other nations maintain large armies, the same mai 
majority is in favor of almost any measures experts suggest 
purposes of our own national defense. naire 
Frequently in making a choice for action, we some ow a 
to prevent conflicts in our loyalties from arising to consciousn! pe 
The rationalizations in which men indulge are by no — 
always a matter of hypocrisy. They are often due to deep ‘ 
turbances they are trying to mitigate. At other times we ee 
to overcome some of these inner conflicts by putting them beyon ; 
recall and compensating for the dilemma in which we find Me 
selves by some zealous and almost irrelevant behavior. Thus : 
appears that those people in our culture who have strong nt 
Semitic prejudices are by and large people who are unsure ° 
themselves and feel relatively timid and afraid in their ow? 


social world. For such people, the “Jew” becomes the scapegoat 
for their own personal conflicts, 

A whole field of sociological inquiry has grown up around 
nal man”: the man who finds himself 


never be resolved magically 
by personal therapy alone. Real solution of the conflict can come 


TI 
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onl eed ‘ 
y when the individual in the normal course of life is able to 


build : 
up congenial rather than conflicting loyalties and identifi- 


cations. a Z f nes. 
Such opportunities frequently require radical revisions 


I . 
aa ae Without in the least denying the great con- 
Paitacratne reud to our understanding of man and the thera- 
ae psychoanalysis has in some instances, it seems a 
ichenélais ee that the vogue of psychoanalysis among 
ther visas ae e in many Western societies is due to the fact 
Ratins eh odox psychoanalysts, in neglecting the role of con- 
plicith group identifications as causes of personal conflict, im- 
thus nf the class relationships in the culture at the time, 
eving the patient of any responsibility on his part to help 


bring about needed social reform. 
ei many years spent ia, trealing 
ton a ack Sullivan concluded, “It is from prolonged co 
psychotherapeutic ‘successes’ and ‘failures’ . - - that I 
Came to feel sure that we May depend on everyone’s drive 
towards more adequate and appropriate ways of living; in a 
Word, towards improved mental health; if an improved ability 
to foresee the future could offer a fair prospect of becoming con- 
tented.” (12) The underlining of the word “if” is Sullivan’s, not 
mine, and is obviously meant to indicate that only when the 
environment seems to provide an opportunity to act effectively 
On expectancies can an individual hope to gain surety- A young 


man who committed suicide left a note behind in which he wrote 
eneral repetition” of what he had 


that his life had become 4 “gi 
already gone through many times and that he was unable to 


se soe ” 13 
anticipate a better tomorrow.” ( ) , 
Sometimes we develop physical symptoms which become an 


“excuse” for our failure to act when we are unsure of our value 
judgments. If we ca? somehow blame our physiology rather than 
our “selves,” we feel better. We would much rather have some- 
one criticize our lack of physical stamina or even our mental 


psychiatric patients, 
nsidera- 
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ee 6 : nts, for 
capacities than have someone criticize our value judgments, 
‘ : r. 
criticisms of our value judgments reflect on our characte 


Personal development 


Most of us have our childish moments. These are part a 
“normal,” healthy living. But we all know some people who a h 
mature in years but who just never seem to grow up. Or, ne 
mature in some ways, they may act in quite an adolescent fashi nm 
in others. The Person we call immature is one who resorts CO 


f : 5 . . itua- 
Unually to earlier levels of adjustment in a wide range of s 
tions. 


Essentially, the immatur 
velop th 


achieve 
culture 


been unable to cap} 


can escape numerous a 
If we have had the 


H se affect our capacity to extend the 
range of our value judgments, 


It is this ability to make value judgments that have the great 
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est likeli : 
ala al accurate and the widest range of appli- 
sought in the highl pm accomplishment of some goal that is 
general, or fice “ud paid executive, the political leader, the army 
stand out are . ysician. Those people who are most likely to 
environment natn who have the capacity to select from their 
them the ae nae of activity, a course of action that affords 
potential for = ance for the development of their own high 
p fenders 3 i ‘ This means that those who have the greatest 
tively superi growth and emergence and who have compara- 
predictive a ne arte making value judgments of high 
Ment and em iability are likely to choose areas for their develop- 
cesar ee that are themselves emerging and not static. 
with onnerren 0 potential development is filled with insecurities 
ethic} tesekt te} eh for growth (as politics and public 
Wives a: are in the United States today), then that area 
and hi : eral be chosen by people with unusual potentialities 
Maat cap AEE for making value judgments, and monetary 

alone will not prove @ sufficient attraction for entering 


Such a field. 
aoe we see great men of diff 
i the philosophers © 
“a s of Rome, the churchmen 0 © 
their en and, more recently, the scientists of today. But whatever 
roles and their times, the common denominator of out- 
Standing men and of great leaders is their high capacity for mak- 
Ing value judgments for furthering their purposes by action, al- 
though the value attribute of these judgments constantly changes 
With epochs and situations. In this connection, it is easier to 
understand why trying times are likely to produce great men 
Gandhi, ete.). For “trying times” 


(Washington, Lincoln, Lenin, 
are times of rapid emergence, times when men with a certain 


variety of unusual potentialities find they can exercise these po- 
tentialities in the fields of statesmanship and public activity. 


erent “types” in different his- 
f Greece, the statesmen and 
f the Middle Ages, the busi- 
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Yet there are, no doubt, numerous and necessarily a 
instances where persons of great potentialities and superior a a 
ties to make value judgments, who would have emerged we 
standing had the opportunity presented itself, were confine ste, 
a limited environment. Some people who have great capacl _ 
to make value judgments are so restricted by the ee 
afforded them that they escape these restrictions rite ‘ld 
cessive drinking or some delusion they may systematically bu 
up. 

: As indicated earlier, unless and until most people feel as 
ficiently sure that the assumptions they must act upon to om 
their physical needs have such a likelihood of being ee 
that no disturbing overtones of anxiety are experienced, t i 
will have comparatively little desire as well as little opportunity 


. a 
to develop reliable value judgments in other areas of life. ie 
study of the class structure in the United States, it was fou 
that people who ide 


ntified themselves with the working class 
expressed a desire for Security as their major value, whereas 
people who identified themselves with the middle class most 
typically expressed as their major value a desire for self-ex 


‘i . jn 
pression. The same tendency was reflected in surveys made } 
the American Zone 


of Germany and in the United States early 
in 1948. When thes 


© two different populations were asked the 
question, “Which of these 


types of government would you, per 

sonally, choose as better: (a) a government which offers te 

: nd the Possibility of a good income: 
uarantees free elections, freedom ° 
the results showed 
$ population chose 


a form of government that woul] eedom, a clear ma- 


d provide fy 
jority of Germans at the time we 


> 
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the economic security provided by an income equal to the average 
for the country at large, then his chances of being happy in life 
were equal to those of persons whose incomes were many times 
more than his. Once our income is sufficient to satisfy essential 
needs, then, the less likely we shall be to rate money as 4 major 
requirement for happiness. Our assumptive world can remain 
just as static and neutral if it includes Cadillacs, servants, jewels, 
and luxurious estates as it can if it includes only the essentials 
of living. The extent to which living is happy depends upon the 
number of transactions that give us a satisfying quality of ex- 
Perience compared to the number of transactions that give us no 
Satisfying experience. 

In a survey made of people who were ninety years of age or 
More, 70 per cent said they were happier before they had had to 
retire. “The happy person takes part in things, the less happy 
lets things happen.” (14) The appeal of life-insurance advertise- 
ments which urge those who are struggling through middle years 
to save up so they can “retire” at a certain age is due to a wide- 
Spread lack of understanding that economic security, though ap- 
parently a basic requirement for happiness, is itself no guarantee 
of happiness. To pursue happiness on this basis is to chase the 
end of the rainbow. 

From a psychological point 
to define success in many cultur 
cess one has in life and the deep satis 
characterize psychological success have n 
fame or power. 
ful” people I have ever met are in 
quite obscure positions. One of these individuals is a professional 
gardener who has his own little acreage with his cow and 
chickens, who is secure in his own little world, feels himself 
neither superior nor inferior to anyone and who, in watching 
plants and animals develop under his skillful care, radiates new 


of view, most of the criteria used 
es are quite irrelevant. The suc- 
faction and happiness that 
othing to do with finan- 


Cial reward, prominence, 
Two of the most “success 
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satisfactions with life from morning ’til night. The other indi- 
vidual is a fire lookout on a New England mountain who eee 
up his own supplies and enough water for himself and ee 
who passes by. The satisfaction he gets out of life is illustra i 
by an incident that occurred one evening when I visited him be - 
before dusk in his little cabin near the top of the cia F 
were chatting about the birds and animals he knew so well. 1 
stove in the cabin was working desperately to keep out tne 
while the door of his cabin remained wide open. I asked him ar 
he would like me to close the door to keep in the heat. His sap 
was “No, let’s don’t close it yet. The view is so fine that I don 
want to miss it.” To the uninitiated, this view he was looking at 
was the same view he saw from sunrise to sunset, day after ay 
summer after summer. But for him it was always changing, 4 
ways a new experience. 


“The essence of life” wrote Whitehead, “is to be found in the 
frustrations of established order.” (15) 


Summary 


Your awareness of what is “you,” 
your assumptive world, is built u 
perience in overcoming 
must be resolved if you a 
effects of action are effec 


like all the awarenesses of 
p only through experience: €%” 
obstacles and in meeting hitches that 
re to have any sense of satisfaction. The 


umptive world is similar to that 


of other people depends on the si 


the loyalties, the expectancies, 
a part of you. You and other 
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which are both individual and common. Only under such circum- 
stances are individual assumptive form worlds modified in com- 
mon ways both with respect to their relevance and reliability for 
action and their creation of enhanced value. 

In the next chapter the function of social groups and institu- 
tions in enriching the value of experience are considered together 
with the conditions which make for stability or change in group 
and institutional situations. 


i Participation with others 
ae Sn 


The anthropologist Montagu has concluded that “the tendency 
of living things to form societies is coeval with life itself. No liv- 
ing organism is either solitary in its origin or solitary in its €X- 
istence. Every organism from the lowest to the highest is normally 
engaged in some sort of social life.” (1) Biologists seem to be 
agreed that “the probability of survival of individual, or groups 


of, living things increases with the degree with which they har 


moniously adjust themselves to each other and their environ 
ment.” (2) 


Just as any cell owes its creation and existence to other cells, 
owe his creation and existence to other 


an survives and grows only as a result of co- 
operative activity with other organisms like himself. If we até 


to understand the behavior of man, we must place man squarely 
in a social context. 


f I se. Murray and his 
collaborators have pointed out that the main body of psychol- 
a 8 foot forward and it 
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has been out of step with the march of science much of the time 
since. Instead of beginning with studies of the whole person ad- 
justing to a natural social environment, it began with studies of 
a segment of a person responding to a physical stimulus in an 
unnatural laboratory environment. Consequently, after a cen- 
tury of diligent application, psychologists still lack sufficient 
ordered knowledge of everyday social behavior. Their attempts 
to overcome this handicap by adding or associating in some way 
the psychological processes which have been scientifically in- 
Vestigated in the laboratory have not been notably success- 


ful.” (3) 


Experience with others 

In the House at Pooh Corner, A. A- Milne has Christopher 
Robin ask his famous Teddy bear: 

“ What do you like doing best in the world, Pooh?’ 

“ Well,’ said Pooh, ‘what I like best—’ and then he had to 
stop and think, Because although Eating Honey was a very good 
thing to do, there was a moment just before you began to eat it 
which was better than when you were, but he didn’t know what it 
was called. And then he thought that being with Christopher Robin 
Was a very good thing to do, and having Piglet near was a very 
friendly thing to have; and s0, when he had thought it all out, he 
said, ‘What I like best in the whole world is Me and Piglet going 
to see You, and You saying “What about a little something?” 
and Me saying, “Well, I shouldn’t mind a little something, should 
you, Piglet,” and it being hummy sort of day outside, and birds 
Singing.” ” (4) * 


Just as man is dependent u! ’ 
faction of his biological needs, so, too, man 1s dependent upon 


man for his highest value attributes in experience. The activity 


. A. Milne. Published and ight 
* From The House at Pooh Corner by A e. I copyright 1928 
by E. 3 abe Ae Co., Inc. Reproduced by permission of E. P. Dutton and Co., 


Ine. and Methuen & Co., Ltd. 


pon man for survival and the satis- 
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Pooh liked best involved his participation with others. And ay 
of us find that our own richest experiences in life come when a 
are sharing experience with certain other people or when ae. 
acting with them to achieve some common goal. When 2 exit 
human beings are part of the environment, then the environm _ 
offers the possibility of greater variety and greater inclusivené ; 
containing as it does then the value judgments, the purposes, if 
abstractions that can be shared and reacted to. Man’s sense a 
active participation is, therefore, greatest when the environme e 
through which Participation is possible includes other huma 
beings with purposes and capacities similar to his own. 1é 
When we are having a certain experience alone or with peop 


* ‘ : me 
whom we know slightly or care little about, we wish that so 
close friend or loved 


doubtedly sensed the 


that exist. Participa 


ons,” as the dictionary — 
gh degree in those situation 


If the reader will refer to the ten characteristics noted in 
Chapter 1 (p. 12f.) as illustrations of the nature of man’s every- 
day experience, he can easily see that each of these generally 
depends not only upon past social ©xperience for its genesis but 
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that each of these characteristics is most intensely and poignantly 
sensed when other individuals are immediately involved. For 
example, we listed as a characteristic of experience the self-con- 
Sclous search often made to extend the range of the setting in 
ie can carry on our lives effectively. Obviously, the “set- 

erred to involves other people, obviously living can be 
more effective only as we take into account in ever-increasing 
Measure the reciprocal nature of our purposes and the purposes 
of others. 


Function of social structures 
= othe be demonstrated in the psychological laboratory that 
are unaware of any “object” or stimulus pattern unless and 
until we separate it from a background. It can also be demon- 
Strated that the characteristics assigned to an object vary accord- 
ing to the particular setting within which it is observed. The same 
Phenomena are apparent in our social perceptions. We shall be 
aware of a certain individual or a certain subgroup of the popu- 
lation only in so far as our sensitivity to some characteristic of 
that individual or subgroup makes it possible for us to separate 
them from the larger social context. And we shall assign different 
Characteristics to the same person or group depending on the 
larger social context within which we observe them. The changed 
altitude of children toward their parents in different stages of 
ife is an obvious example. The characteristics that are perceived 
and that change with the social context in social life are largely 
characteristics. of the purposes we assume individuals or groups 
to have and the potential effects of their purposes on ours in dif- 


ferent situations. 

We ean act with assurance toward other people only in so far 
as we feel our guesses concerning their purposes and the recipro- 
cal relationship of their purposes to ours Is a reliable guess. 
When individuals discover through experience that their own 


y ‘ience 
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ished 
purposes apparently can be most effectively a 
through action with certain other individuals, when pene con- 
up through experience certain guesses that Prove Te “ share 
cerning the quality of experience that can be theirs if maa and 
experience and work with others in pursuit of both individu vata 
common goals, then they will attempt in some way an will 
the relationships they can count on to assure that experienc vole 
continue to have value and continue to offer the greatest ae 
bility of experiencing increments of value. Individuals is aide 
to increase the order in their social environment by — tex 
the range of the social situations which have a relatively aie 
mined form and give greater reliability and greater assura re 
to the consequences of individual action. Piaget has gee’ de- 
example, how children in their spontaneous play activities 


i dard 
velop norms or codes of one kind or another in order to stan ‘ 
ize an emer 


‘once 
xperiene' 
Out a good chance for the common exper 

of new satisfactions, 


A primary psycholo 


18 
range of the Setting in which man can carry out h 
life effectively. G 


i in- 
tutional structures help mane 
crease the order of th i 


thing is until we know what it is, so in our social life we cannot 
react with assurance in Sroup situations iilitil-we Ihave eomae 1002 
of the purposes and valties of other People, the relationship of 
their purposes to ours, the Status they have and the roles they 
play. 

Both the satisfaction an individual experiences as a grouP 
member and the stability of the er 


Oup rganization itself will be 
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 —— to the degree to which the group or institutional 
Dre erected makes possible or allows for those aspects of 
percents which together constitute a full-bodied, complete, 
te eigeag of living, If an individual, like a bodily cell, 
“ee unction at all properly and to grow and develop, he must 

integrated into a larger functional unit. 
—— a already seen that we can have effective group action 
oie the extent that people have similar assumptive form 
h s that serve as springboards for similar action. It is within 
Fe range of the group identifications and loyalties built up 
—_ past experience that we as individuals generally seek 
the SmSreent value for our future experiences. Marquand made 
en nicely in The Late George Apley when he had this Bos- 

lan say: “It is the intense congeniality of our own society 
which has its inception in a unique community of ideas result- 
ing in a common attitude toward life. When the individuals of 
one group find a complete peace and happiness and fulfillment 
an the association with one another, why should they look farther? 
This, I think, explains an evident but completely wholesome ele- 
quent of our self-satisfaction. It explains also our many mar- 
tiages between our childhood friends and cousins. It explains 
Why so many residents of Boston flock together when abroad, 
Mstinctively seeking the relaxation gained from each other when 
Confronted with an alien environment—why Boston has her own 
hotel in New York City and in London and on the right bank of 
the Seine. Yet, let us repeat, this congeniality bears in it no ele- 
Ment of superiority toward or of dislike for the world around 
it.” (5) 

Just what groups 
Vehicle for our participat 


and social institutions will serve as the 
ion depends upon the particular cul- 
tural conditions involved in our own life history, as we have 
already stressed. From our particular life history we build up 
a particular set of assumptions. The extent to which an individual 


¢ 2 "s experience 
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. . re, or 
has built up assumptions that one group, one ia nee ee 
one ideology is the most satisfying for him is Te = te a 
ample, in the ease with which we take sides in dispute i willing 
and preferences we have, and the extent to which we ere 
to express, opinions on things about which often We aia pol 
little. One of the most striking overall results one ani will say 
lic opinion surveys is the infrequency with which people 
they have no opinion on nearly any topic of the day. seit 

Once we have created an assumptive form world, ns pa 
some kind of significance to nearly any stimulus oun wall lak 
mechanisms convey. It has been found in the experimen aa 
oratory, for example, that if people are asked to indicate wl adie 
a certain thing is in relation to a visual field that has meee ures 
tance cues in it, they will place even the most ambiguous _or 
and geometrical forms somewhere without much difficulty. pitie 
could not judge “where” the forms were without having ae 
idea, no matter how unconscious, of “what” these forms W' 


Shae - . d sig: 
So it is in our social perceptions. We read meaning an 
nificance into people or sj 


efs 
* z*ason why the ways of life or the belie 
an th 
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ae and in making our value judgments are also common. lf 
stractions are to function effectively in holding people to- 
ey a groups of any kind and in separating one group from 
other, the abstractions must implicitly offer the possibility of 
Soe or defining effective action in emerging situations that 
y affect the purposes common to group members. 
i: ng words we use abstractly to describe ourselves, our ways 
the lei our ethical codes have little meaning unless and until 
“ y ee put into a context of action associated with satisfying 
th Periences. E. B. White in his book, The Wild Flag, illustrates 
e Point. The following passage is dated July 3, 1944. 
d We received a letter from the Writers’ War Board the other 
ay asking for a statement on “The Meaning of Democracy.’ It 
Sault is our duty to comply with such a request, and it is 
ertainly our pleasure. 

“Surely the Board knows what democracy is. It is the line 
that forms on the right. It is the don’t in Don’t Shove. It is the hole 
Mm the stuffed shirt through which the sawdust slowly trickles; it 
1s the dent in the high hat. Democracy is the recurrent suspicion 
that more than half of the people are right more than half of the 
time. It is the feeling of privacy in the voting booths, the feeling 
of communion in the libraries, the feeling of vitality everywhere. 

€mocracy is the score at the beginning of the ninth. It is an idea 
Which hasn’t been disproved yet, 2 S0MS the words of which have 
Not gone bad. It’s the mustard on the hot dog and the cream in 
the rationed coffee. Democracy is a request from a War Board, 
in the middle of a morning in the middle of a war, wanting to know 


what democracy is.” (6) 
No one who wants to in! 
expected to do so if the word 
Courses of action in terms © 
judgments. Thus, slogans wil 


fluence the course of social life can be 
s he uses do not describe plausible 
f people’s assumptions and value 
1 appeal to particular groups of 


* y ience 
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n 
people at particular times only in so far as they refer to a 
needs and experiences and imply a direction for approp 
effective action. J 
Abstractions have meaning only if they serve a A aa . ‘ 
parently it is for this reason that man has created Foe alt 
allow him to participate in some situations that would ot — Fie 
serve no function. In his sacrifice to the gods, his saluting an d 
flag, his applause after a concert, and the various nee 
ways of behaving characteristic of many institutions or ie sol 
groups whose ostensible purposes are described in quite abs' 


e jm to 
terms, man has created symbols and rituals that enable h 
play a role. 


While lar 
institutional 
different si 


their diff 


- each 
The meaning a symbol acquires for ¢4¢ 
individual depends up 

of abstracting from th 


Plive form world of individuals a¥¢ 
accompanied by widespread changes in the meaning of the 
abstractions these individuals employ. Thus Beard has pointed 
out that “at the outset the word democracy had no good or evi 
flavor in English usage, 


century, the word democracy took on the tone of the social wal 
Conservatives then employed it to signify government by the gabe 
ble, as they called the people at large. Foy them that was the 


Rie 4 
articipation with others iad 


a ea - government they could imagine—sheer 
ee & r e destruction of law, peace, and property. 
Pikes cid es , the radicals in the revolutionary upheaval . 
idealize ... of the people at large and often went so far as to 
the English = that conservatives called the rabble. Among 
a leveling si icals who adopted the word democracy there was 
fOwthe maiosi ency that ran in the direction of communism. eo 
Mrsciew ¢ iy! of writers, preachers, and ladies in all parts of 
idea, In en, democracy was a fearful and hateful word and 
a it remained such until long after the American 
dubious oe tae Democracy still carried such a dangerous or 
ae avor that it was not used at all in the Declaration of 
es ence or in any of the great state papers of the Revolu- 
the Con a of the first state constitutions. It did not appear in 
a : itution of the United States. _..amajority of the men 
conti ed the word in the convention that framed the Constitution 
ie. nued to view democracy as something rather to be dreaded 
n encouraged. .. . Thomas J efferson, unless my eyes failed 
te bits used the word in any of his public papers or publicly 
sti. himself a democrat. . . - Neither did James Madinah; and 
more surprising, neither did Andrew J ackson:” (7) 

P When the disciples asked Jesus why he spoke in parables to 
© people who gathered around him, his answer was, “Because 
they seeing see not: and hearing they hear not, neither do they 


Understand.” Christ, like all great religious and social leaders, 
understood the nent of spelling out in concrete life situations 
the meaning implicit in the abstractions used to hold groups to- 
Sether, This is illustrated in the parable of the Good Samaritan. 


As you read it again here» notice how adroitly Christ saw the 
heed for putting the abstractions he had used into concrete terms 


of actio 
n. 
awyer stood up, and tempted him, 


“And, behold @ certain lawyer St 
saying, Master what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 


3 "5 experience 
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t 

“He said unto him, What is written in the law? how reades 

thou? od 
“And he answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord me, 

with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy streng 

and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself. - this do, 

“And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right: 
and thou shalt live. 


who 

“But he, willing to justify himself, said unto Jesus, And 

is my neighbour? gn {ror 
“And Jesus answering said, A certain man went do srippe 

Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which s 


: aving 
him of his raiment, and wounded him, and departed, le 
him half dead. 


“And by chance ther 
and when he saw him, he 
“And lik 
looked on hi 
“But a 


: Fi t way? 
€ came down a certain priest tha 


d 
: : ean 
ewise a Levite, when he was at the place, cam 


ces 
hen he departed, he took out two Pe 
> and said unto him, Take care of him 
and whatsoever thou spend 


; wi 
€st more, when J come again, I 
repay thee. 


“Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbou? 
; > 
unto him that fel] among the thieves? 


F i : s 
Se ne ete shewed mercy on him. Then said Jest 
unto him, Go, and do thou likewise,” (8 
As groups and institutions become more 
formalized and as they rely increasin 


stractions which the leaders of the g 


rigidly codified ue 
sly on the appeal of a? 
Toup or institution may seé 


ae e 
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t 
——— ce abstractions themselves begin to lose their 
in ond = no longer serve as guideposts to effective action 
a at lving. As an example we may cite an excerpt from 
or om delivered by a Protestant minister. After talk- 
— Pines — age in which we live and the need for some 
“Tee ction, he concluded as follows: 
— ‘Nope out and each day brings us that much 
ie read crisis of a new age. How much time is left, we 
will com w—ten years or ten days. But one day the zero hour 
e. 
6 
ee a we worry then about the price of beefsteak as we tot- 
a et of the abyss? Shall we, too, fiddle while the world 
oe shes round about us, and be oblivious to the funda- 
Wish he nee for it all? There is no time to lose—something 
Sian "hie and you and I are the ones who can do it. We can 
tbe, | c ose to God, that His everlasting haracterialice of Good- 
ae ustice, Truth and Love shall be mirrored in our lives. We 
om eep close to God and in His Name we shall win the victory 
i men in after ages shall explain it by saying? In the place 
ere the cloud abode, there they pitched their tents.’ ” 
. Hundreds of sermons like this are preached in churches 
ean Sunday morning. The function they serve is different from 
© function served by the concrete parables of Jesus. Many 
Ministers these days find it difficult to give specific directives 
°r action without, at the same time, running into head-on con- 
flict with the loyalties and identifications of some members of 
their congregations upon whom they and the church must rely for 
Support, or into conflict with the implications of Jesus’ own teach- 
ings. No doubt, if Christ himself had been content to talk only 
In terms of generalities, he would not have been crucified. 
New abstractions will be accepted only to the extent that they 
appear to be plausible guides for effective action. Social move- 


ments which remain restricted in size or which prove abortive 
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are those which, under the circumstances of the times, do 4 
provide enough reliable guides on the basis of which a ee 
ciently large or sufficiently powerful group can alter the soc ; 
context within which the movement arises. The apparent ei. 
for the appeal of great religious systems is that they are able “ 
provide a very broad and common value attribute of a 
on the basis of an assumptive form world accepted by ane. 
masses of people. But religion or any other ideological — ‘ 
loses its hold in so far as it fails to provide the possibility 1° 
individual emergence through action. BG 
The interdependence of people that follows in the wake : 
technological advance requires that the abstractions and bi 
bols men use to bind them to each other in larger social and inst 


4 5 d the 
tutional groupings must become more and more abstract as 
range of their inclusive 


h 


r own individual lives, 517°? 
international organization 18 
. As long as people identify 
nm” and endow it with certai? 


Pasiien cis ‘ 
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emg individuals who constitute it, so it is meaning- 
Desa 3 of mauy individual loyalties without reference to 
ie : institutional group upon which they depend. The 
ate a one of mere interaction of “institutions” on “indi- 
detandence versa. The process is one of the complete inter- 
ay mone one upon the other in the process of participation 

on upon which the very existence of both depends. 


Conditi : ee 
nditions for effective functioning of groups 


cul oa group or institutional structure will function effectively 
ieee far as it provides the possibility of participation of 
satisfying members and the possibility that they may feel some 
ane § consequences from their own action through group 
kod pation, Controlled psychological | investigations as well 
i experience of industrial and political groups have shown 
sis Ae standards and goals of a group are most likely to be con- 
Fs Sari! and faithfully followed by an individual member 
e himself has played an active part in setting those standards 

or goals and if he can see how the action they require of him 
urthers his personal purposes. 
No matter how important events or issues may be to others, 

ey become important issues to you only when you see how they 
pay affect your purposes and when you, in turn, have the possi- 
ility of doing something about these events or issues. Issues gen- 
erally become important, therefore, only in so far as they fall 
Within the range of your groups institution, or ideological loyal- 
ties. Thus, the great majority of American people at first felt 
that the war in Europe which began in 1939 was not their affair, 
and that the United States should follow a policy of neutrality. 
It took the startling Axis victories in the Lowlands and in France 


to make most Americans re 


Victory to their own purposes. 
227 +: s . 
What we call “public apathy to important economic, social, 


late the consequences of an Axis 
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it should be possible 
udging the adequacy 


Ten of the more important criteria are: 

1. The possibility of sensin 
direction through the experience 
2. The possibility of sensi 
those that have proved satisfying 
3. The possibility of satisf 
prescribed by the culture and of 


& Personal development in a 
of emergent value attributes. 
ng value attributes similar to 
or worthwhile in the past. 

ying bodily needs in the manner 
building up an assumptive form 
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world in which you have a sense of security that your actions can 
be effective in satisfying these needs. 

4. The possibility of building up through experience an 
assumptive form world which has sufficient reliability and ade- 
quacy to enable you to act with consistent success both in re- 
peated and emergent situations. 

5. The possibility of overcoming difficulties and obstacles 
constantly arising in the process of living, through increasing the 
reliability of your intellectual and value judgments in terms of 
testing them out in purposive action, thereby keeping frustra- 
tion and anxiety at a healthfully realistic level for personal 
development. 

6. The possibility of sensing the effectiveness of your own 
actions both on yourself and on others. 

7. The possibility of extending the range of the setting with- 
in which you can participate effectively. 

8. The possibility of achieving your expectancies or sens- 
ing that you are on the way to achievement; the replacement of 
achieved expectancies by new expectancies. 

9. The possibility of building up congenial rather than 
conflicting loyalties with different persons, groups, or ideologies. : 

10. The possibility of sensing the respect i 
those persons or groups with which you are ego-involve: 
your identifications and loyalties. . 

Against such criteria as these it may be a useful exercise to 
check the adequacy of different membership or reference groups, 
and of different institutions or forms of government in which 
we may be participants. For example, we might test against these 
criteria such institutions as the family, a labor union, a corpora- 
tion, a church, the United States government, the government of 
the U.S. S. R., or the United Nations. 

You will undoutedly find that you believe some of these 
groups or institutions make possible the satisfaction of some 
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aspects of experience while neglecting others. You may find that 
no one group or institution satisfies the ten criteria listed as illus: 
trations. This is hardly to be expected. An important point in 
evaluating any one institution against such criteria is whether 
or not it allows criteria, which it may itself neglect, to be achieved 
through other groups or institutional affiliations without running 
into head-on conflict with its own functioning. 


Social change 


Any group or any institution is bound to lose its hold on is 
members if the aspects of experience it serves and which it ‘wee 
created to satisfy are thwarted, and if new and equally satisfying 
aspects of experience cannot be achieved within the group or aa 
stitutional framework. Above all, if any group or institution 15 
to survive it must provide for the continued value attribute of 
experience and the possibility of sensing increments of value 
within the group or institutional structure. For example, a huge 
literature has piled up in recent years showing how the institu 
tion of the family has undergone radical change as more and 
more of its older functions have been taken on by educational 
and religious institutions, organized recreation, specialized 


leisure-time activities and the like outside the home. But in spite 
of the former family function 


institutions, the family unit 
sharing a wide variety of cont 


new and changing situations. 


It was pointed out earlier that by developing his artifacts and 
his capacity to make value judgments, man changed his environ- 
ment from one that gave him a very limited Opportunity to carry 
out his purposes into one that gave him an ever-greater possibility 
of carrying out his purposes. It is especially important to bear 
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in mind that the difficulties and frustrations that follow the crea- 
tion of a new artifact are not limited to those related only to its 
“effective” use in the narrow sense. The creation of even the most 
primitive artifact gave rise to problems of a social, economic, 
or political nature as questions arose, for example, concerning 
the care and ownership of the artifact, just as the creation of 
modern artifacts such as the radio, electricity, or the use of 
atomic energy for industrial purposes have created problems far 
beyond those concerned with scientific or technical matters. 

During any period when technological devices are rapidly 
introduced, such as the period of the Industrial Revolution or 
the age in which we are living today, it appears difficult to pre- 
serve enough of the former assumptive form world to assure 
balance, order, and stability while at the same time providing 
for emergence and flow in an unchaotic manner both for the indi- 
vidual and for society. Thus, because of the consequences of 
mass production and expanding markets, the businessman of the 
nineteenth century, with few precedents to guide him, had to 
plan much farther ahead than did the businessman of an earlier 
day. 

The enormous number of new technological devices of pro- 
duction, distribution, communication, warfare and the like that 
constitute “modern civilization” and that have made people 
everywhere so interdependent for both their security and their 
development, forces constant revision of assumptive form worlds 
which up to now may have been relatively adequate but which 
are bound to require alterations and extensions if the complicated 
economic, political, and social problems they create are to be 
Satisfactorily met in terms of providing men everywhere the 
possibility of experiencing emerging value attributes. For ex- 
ample, one of the stupendous problems that has arisen as a result 
of modern methods of mass production is the drastic alteration 
in the sense of value a worker can obtain today from his labors 
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and the consequent need of social planners to find some way in 
which technological production and the use of leisure time can be 
arranged so that the efficiency of the machine age will not make 
mere robots out of men and narrow the range of situations 10 
which satisfactory participation can occur. 

Just what these economic, political, and social changes must 
be of course involve considerations that reach far outside the 
boundaries of psychology. But the psychologist and the social 
Scientist can indicate with surety that many of the assumptions 
now held by many people may have to be modified drastically: 
for example, possibly the assumptions of many people in the 
United States today that Federal and state governments must 
keep their social planning to a minimum, and that national 
Sovereignty must be preserved at all cost. A group of social scien 
tists called together by Unesco in 1948 agreed that unless there 
are “fundamental changes in social organization and in our way 
of thinking,” people cannot live together in peace, and our tecb- 
nology cannot be directed toward ends that are both personally 
and socially constructive, 

If the issues posed by leaders of groups or institutions are 


no longer seen as personal issues by group or institutional mem- 
bers; if there is no | 


proved useful are no longer ade- 
s that have emerged, During criti- 


communication break down, lose 
their reliability, and provide inadequate guides for action. Their 


place is taken by rumor, personal counseling, leaflets and mime: 
ographed handouts. Such critical times develop because of the 
enormous gap that has been created between expectancies and 


quate to resolve new difficultie: 
cal times, normal channels of 
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the possibilities of achieving expectancies on the basis of old 
ways of thinking and acting. People realize that they must under- 
take some purposive action, but at the same time they sense that 
their up-to-now assumptions do not provide them any surety that - 
a certain way of action will be effective in carrying out their 
purposes. Frustration and anxiety then become widespread char- 
acteristics of personal experience. 

History seems to show that from the point of view of any 
large grouping, there are only two ways out of this dilemma: 
either old assumptions must be fundamentally altered, or new 
groupings along some lines will be formed around new assump- 
tions and symbols and the attempt will be made to overthrow by 
any means necessary those who stand in the way of the altera- 
tions in thought and behavior that seem to be required. In the 
midst of the critical times in which he lived, Lincoln said: “The 
dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy present. 
The occasion is piled high with difficulty and we must rise to 
the occasion, As our case is new—so we must think anew and act 
anew.” (9) 

The story of any revolutionary movement is a story of the 
felt inadequacy of previous assumptions to provide security, 
status, or the emergent valueful experiences which large num- 
bers of people believed could be theirs if conditions were altered; 
the rise and gradual spread of new and apparently more ade- 
quate abstractions which are symbolized and sloganized by new 
leaders; the resistance of those in power at the time to any basic 
changes which threaten their own assumptive form worlds and 
the only ways of life they know for achieving valueful experi- 
ences; and the subsequent organized mass action of more or less 
violence which is undertaken to get rid of institutional codes 
which have limited the range of activities within which large 
groups of people could participate effectively in the process of ~ 
living. Revolutions are inevitable if those in control of existing 
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institutions refuse to make the modifications necessary: — 
cations which appear necessary if the great majority of people 
are to have the feeling that there is a real possibility that they 
will be able to get out of life what they feel they should. ; 
Those persons who emerge as leaders during critical ie 
are persons who have the capacity to make value judgments which 
appear to people to hold out the highest hope at the moment as 
bases for effective action. The leader, also, of course, must have 
the capacity to implement his value judgments through organi- 
zation which leads to coordinated action. But whereas great ea 
in any field tend to realize that their assumptions are probabili- 
ties and depend on certain conditions, their followers often for- 
get this, regarding the assumptions of leaders as fixed, unalter- 
able tenets for eternal belief. This occurs in science as well as in 
politics and religion. The outstanding leader is conscious of both 
the inadequacy of current assumptions and the tentativeness of 
his own, even though he may have great faith in them at the 
moment. For example, in an autobi 
integrity, Gandhi wrote: “I 


ing to be final. For if they were not, I 
(10) It is probably for this 


tings true: Great men never 
feel great, small men never feel small, 
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emerging situations for which they may not be relevant. Politi- 
cal expediency may even become the standard for the develop- 
ment of science, art, literature, and other creative activities of 
man which can remain creative only if no artificial boundaries 
are imposed on them. 

; Nearly every tyranny in history has justified itself as being 
in the interest of the masses. This cannot always be dismissed as 
hypocrisy. Often those who say it undoubtedly are convinced of 
it. For the world such rulers have created for themselves is, to 
repeat, the only world they know. They may unconsciously re- 
linquish earlier long-range ideals in favor of more immediate 
action which will keep their form worlds intact and which tend 
to re-assume certain relevant cultural characteristics in which 
the form world has some of its roots. The ruthlessness of some 
leaders who may be vested with almost absolute power is not due 
always to fear and anxiety concerning the opposition, but to their 
own sense of self-righteousness. Since they “know” they are ab- 
solutely “right,” they do not hesitate to destroy those who are 
“wrong.” By destroying obstacles and difficulties rather than 
overcoming them through transformations which would give 
greater inclusiveness and reliability to the assumptive form 
world, any dictator or ruling group reduces the probability that 
he will maintain an accurate understanding of the emergent in- 
terests of those under his sway and hence inevitably sooner or 
later builds up frustration and discontent and the desire for 


further radical change- 

It was pointed out earlier 
ment for the individual or t 
activity is guided by the old adage t 
as well as 0 
d to operate on this principle sooner or 


destruction although they may, to 
esses. Thus the Catholic 


that there never can be any develop- 
he group as a whole if immediate 
hat the end justifies the means. 


Our own observations ur reading of history, show 


that people who have trie 
later plant seeds for their own 
be sure, have many immediate succ' 
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Church triumphed only temporarily when it forced Galileo to 
recant. The special bull which forbade “all writings which con- 
firm the motion of the earth” was bound to prove an inadequate, 
“false” assumption in the long run. An early Russian revolu- 
. Uonist, Peter Lavrov, held that “falsehood cannot be the means 
for the dissemination of truth, nor the authoritarian rule of a 
person the means for the realization of justice.” (11) Lenin 
~ himself wrote that “he who wishes to proceed to Socialism by 
any path, other than political democracy, inevitably arrives at 
absurd and reactionary conclusions, both in the political and the 
economic sense.” (12) 

Social change can become ordered and unchaotic only to the 
extent that enough of the assumptive form world of individuals 
is preserved to provide a base that will give some direction to 
change. There can be no direction without some point of refer- 


ence. “The art of progress,” wrote Whitehead, “‘is to preserve 
order amid change, 


Progress is a proces 


stant revision of forms to allow for flow in a desired direction. 

Whitehead also pointed out that “the major advances in civ- 
ilization are processes which all but wreck the Societies in which 
they occur:—like unto an arrow in the hand of a child. The art 


of free society consists first in the maintenance of the symbolic 
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code; and secondly in fearlessness of revision, to secure that the 
code serves those purposes which satisfy an enlightened reason. 
Those societies which cannot combine reverence to their symbols 
with freedom of revision, must ultimately decay either from 
anarchy, or from the slow atrophy of a life stifled by useless 
shadows.” (14) 


Summary 

The characteristics of man can be understood only when man 
is. viewed as an active participant within a social environment. 
It is through our participation with others, sharing experiences 
with them or acting together with them for a common purpose, 
that we obtain our highest sense of the value of experience. In 
order to increase our assurance that our actions with others will 
provide for repeated valueful experiences and in order to assure 
the possibility of maintaining @ social environment through 
which emergent value attributes can accrue, we Jom together 
with other men into groups and institutions. 

The individual assumptive form worlds of people must have 
certain aspects in common if they are to constitute a functional 
group. When the abstractions used in conceptualizing experiences 
of group members no longer serve as guides for purposive ac- 
tions, a breakdown or disintegration of the group 1s reflected. 

The effectiveness of any group oF institution must be judged 
by the extent to which the individuals constituting the group or 
institution can participate in all those aspects of man’s experience 
that characterize a full-bodied process of living. The common 
aspects of individual assumptive worlds that are prerequisite 
to the functioning of any group must constantly be modified and 
changed as new artifacts create new problems concerning man’s 
relationship to man. 

If action within a group no 
of satisfying individual purpose 


longer holds out the possibility 
5 and if group leaders refuse 
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to base their actions on the modification of assumptions that large 
groups of people feel are necessary, old norms will be over- 
thrown with more or less violence. Social progress in the sense of 
providing richer value to the experience of more and more 
people requires constant revision of common assumptive form 
worlds at the same time keeping intact enough of the common 
form world to give change a foreseeable direction. The problem 
of social change is the problem of how to make ceaseless revisions 
of our assumptive form worlds without destroying them. 

Since men are becoming increasingly interdependent as the 
result of their technological inventions, the judgments they make 
must take into account in ever-increasing measure other people's 
purposes, thereby forcing greater responsibility on the individual 


in making his judgments. We turn to this problem in the next and 
last chapter. 


8 Man on his own 


je 


When the scientist today looks back on the millions of years of 
evolutionary history and, like a detective, examines the available 
evidence, he concludes that man is “the most highly endowed 
Organization of matter that has yet appeared on the earth.” (1) 
And he sees that the particular organization of “world stuff” we 
call man has characteristics that make it unique and distinctive 
from other organizations of matter that also have the character- 
istic of life. 

The outstanding characteristi 
participate in the creation of emergent value attributes which 
enrich the quality of his experience. It is this characteristic of 
man that makes him “human,” that provides what is common to 
all members of humanity, no matter how varied their individu- 
ality as genetically patterned. It is this characteristic of man that 
gives a direction to his activities. It is because of this character- 
istic of man that both the individual and the species appear to 


follow an ever-ascending path. 

The nature of the value attributes th 
experience in so many diverse ways depends upon the particu- 
lar pattern of the base he has used as a take-off for his emergent 
participation. The particular direction man’s actions will take 


is determined by the nature of the assumptive form world he 


builds up in the course of his individual life history in whatever 
Man alone can change 


culture or group setting his living occurs. 
159 


c of man is his capacity to 


at man achieves in his 
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himself and control the conditions around him in impressive and 
ingenious ways to provide greater assurance of sensing value 
attributes in his experience. Man can extend the range of a 
setting in which he can participate in the natural and socia 
environment. 

Biologists point out that as systems of organization become 
more complex and more composite there is a greater possibility 
of emergence and versatility. Man’s relative freedom of choice 
has been achieved with the development in the complexity of 
his psychophysical organization. But the psychophysical ma- 
chine that is man is, according to Herrick, “an active participant 
in the process and it has a certain range of fr 


. 2? 
eedom of action” and 
has as “its most obvious characteristic” “the ‘free’ or creative fea 
ture of mentation.” 


(2) Herrick uses the phrase “intentional 
self-determination” to describe the Capacity inherent in this 
organization we call man. The ideas of man as a psychophysical 
machine of enormous complexity and of man as an organism W1 
some freedom of choice are not opposed to each other but, 02 


the contrary, supplement each other. Each is necessary to account 


for every purposive activity of man. In view of these character- 


istics of man’s psychophysical organization, it should be noted 
in passing that some of the analogies between modern computing 
machines and mental processes characteristic of man can be mis- 
leading indeed. 

Because of the complexity of man’s psychophysical organi- 
zation and the interdependent pr i 
ence of choice, the choices man 
those of all other organisms, 
dented range and variety. This 
predictable, more surprising, more creative than the choices of 
any other organism. And the unique Capacity of man to resolve 
the obstacles and difficulties he encounters in emerging situations 
is inevitably accompanied by frustration and anxiety, 
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Man himself plays a role in the participation which leads to 
ANOLE valueful experiences. Man plays a role in determining the 
direction such participation will take. Man is a contributing 
party to his own actions and in this sense has free will. A whole 
host of both natural and social scientists now agree that man’s 
actions are not rigidly determined either biologically or cultur- 
ally. Man’s freedom of choice has increased to such a degree 
that he has a unique degree of responsibility as a coproduct of 
this freedom. 

. As a result of the expansion of knowl 
ing which the capacities of man have made possible and with 
the development of means of communication by which this under- 
standing and knowledge may be spread, more and more laymen 
as well as more and more scientists are beginning to sense that 
man’s future fate is not determined solely by God, or by nature, 
or by bundles of instincts that determine in any fixed way what 
We may label the inexorable laws of human nature. More and 
more people are beginning to see that such inexorable laws con- 
cerned with ultimate purpose or master design are abstractions 
which have been created by man himself just as have his many 
other abstractions such as those of space and time, good and evil. 

Men have long been concerned with considerations of ulti- 
mate purpose, ultimate destiny; and ultimate cause. Men have 
long wondered where they came from and why, where they were 
going and why. As men observed their own marvelous abilities 
to adapt and their capacities to extend the range, the variety, and 
the surety of their behavior, they began to interpret these abilities 
in terms of some master plan that must have been laid down 
somewhere, sometime, by some mysterious power with purposes 
of its own. But with an increase in his understanding and in his 
scientific knowledge, man realizes that his fate is up to him alone. 


It has become apparent on the basis of scientific evidence why 


man’s sense of responsibility for what he does is an inseparable 


edge and understand- 
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aspect of his capacity to experience the consequences of his own 
actions as guided by his own choices. Man can see why the con- 
sequences of his actions are consequences to himself: if he makes 
the right choice, he will have overcome, at least partially, some 
difficulty he has encountered; if he makes the wrong choice, he 
will still be faced with the difficulty or perhaps with an even 
greater one. Nearly every action man makes is related to a con 


unique and compl 


many of his assumptions without being at all aware of their ex- 


Stereotypes, and a whole 
ware of some types of as- 
come relevant to the situa- 


such as intellectual abstractions, can 


4S some degree of constancy 
form world each individual 
out through his participation 
mment around him, 

attribute only in so far as an 


and verifiability. The assumptive 
has is his own creation, brought ab 
with the natural and social enviro 

Experience can have a value 
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individual is an active participant in the process of living and 
makes value judgments of his own. Most people most of the time 
BEUEE: the value attributes of experience in the common everyday 
episodes that constitute the process of living. Satisfactions are 
HOt found merely in grand plays or participation in rare and 
Significant events. Contentment, happiness, and the greatest feel- 
ing of personal success are most likely to be found as we partici- 
pate in the apparent trivialities of life. For these ordinary, hum- 
ble activities are the most frequent vehicles for participation and 
Play the dominant role in determining the nature of our asump- 
tive form worlds. 


: An individual acquires a sense 
himself in proportion to his sense of the reliability of his choices, 


his feeling that the choices he makes will give him the value 
attributes of experience he anticipates when he acts on his choice. 
Real self-assurance brings with it a sense of humility, freeing an 
individual from false pride and wanton arrogance. It brings 
With it an increased sense of humor, enabling its possessor to 
detect incongruities between his assumptions and the conse- 
quences of his actions. No one who tries to defend a static assump- 
tive form world can have real self-assurance. To the dictum of 
the Greek oracle “Know thyself,” Emerson added the dictum 
“Trust thyself.” 

An individual who acquires this sense of self-assurance be- 


Cause of the experienced consequences of his own actions can 
obtain great satisfaction in the simple occasions of life and the 


Common experiences of men. He does not have to rely on the 
extraordinary, the unusual, or the exotic. He searches for ade- 
quate resolutions of more immediate problems, not for final 
answers; he wants the respect of others, not their praise; he 
wants their understanding, not their adoration. He engages in 
activities to satisfy himself through his own participation in 
them, not to impress others. He looks on those who forever strain 


of self-assurance, of faith in 
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to possess and to experience the unusual with compassion, not 
envy. 

In contrast, people whose assumptive form world is largely 
bolstered up by the authority of others have built their world or 
sand. They have not measured their own capacity of choice 1 
concrete situations. Their value judgments are not their own- 
They become opportunistic, eclectic, overly anxious. They ca? 
meet new situations only with blustering or inappropriate actions, 
with scheming or with silence and with a mounting frustration 
due to their own inactivity. They are frightened by the original, 
secure only in the traditional and the accepted. They seek to build 
up their own stature by joining groups, 

The environment within which man is a participant includes 
not only himself but all other individuals whose purposes and 
well-being are related to his purposes and well-being. It was 
shown in previous chapters how we separate and group people 
according to our purposes, how we even develop a sense of kine 
ship with people at great distances from us and whom we have 
never met or with people who lived long ago. As we increase our 
loyalties, we increase our sense of responsibility. Other people 
become a part of our assumptive form world, giving us our “con- 
science,” our “moral obligation,” our “sense of duty.” 

The boundaries within which man’s sense of responsibility 
operates are extended enormously Owing to man’s capacity to 
invent and to use artifacts and his Capacity to understand the co”- 
sequences of his actions even when they are not directly observed 
and experienced. Artifacts inevitably increase man’s dependence 
on other men, inevitably increase the Setting within which he 
operates and which operates on him. The increasing interde- 
pendence of men brings with it ever-increasing responsibilities- 
Thus the problem that has arisen as to whether or not to use atomic 
energy to exterminate innocent populations js today much more 
disturbing than any other problems that have arisen from the 


clubs, societies. 
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technical considerations of using atomic energy either in peace 
or in war. Since man’s purposive activities keep involving the 
purposive activities of more and more people, these have to be 
taken into account if the satisfactions which artifacts potentially 
make possible are to be experienced in actual living. 

Julian Huxley has stated that “there are grounds for sus- 
pecting that biological evolution has come to an end, so far as 
any sort of major advance is concerned” and that “it is only 
through social evolution that the world-stuff can now realize 
radically new possibilities.” (3) It is clear that we are still only 
in a rather primitive stage of this evolutionary process. Thus 
while the majority have become dependent on each other to 
carry on their lives as they do, there is only a vague sense of 
moral responsibility to this majority except in unusual circum- 
stances. Public opinion surveys in many lands, not to mention 
the events of which we can become intellectually aware, give 
ample evidence of the fact that loyalties are still circumscribed, 
are hounded by geographic, religious, racial or class lines. 


Yet it is becoming more apparent to men that the discoveries 


of the physical and biological sciences c2% with the help of man’s 


engineering genius, be used to make life more abundant or to 
destroy it. The great urgency and the sense of stupendous re- 
sponsibility that are aspects of many of the choices men must 
make today are due to the increasingly disastrous consequences 
which men foresee would apparently follow wrong choices. Man 
is gradually learning how people in distant lands will be affected 
by his actions and how he js affected by theirs. 

It was pointed out earlier that good intentions alone get us 
nowhere. To be sure, we do experience some degree of satisfac- 
tion in making value judgments, but like the good Samaritan, 
Wwe must carry out our intentions and act on our value judgments 
if experience is to be more completely satisfying and permeated 
with new value increments. While a majority of people now may 
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be in favor of the idea of one world, a classless society, or the 
brotherhood of man, these good intentions can never become a 
functional part of the assumptive form world a person creates 
for himself and in which he lives unless and until he can carry 
out his intentions in practice. Yet no one can be expected to act 
on his intentions until he knows what to do to realize them. He 
must feel reasonably sure that if he acts, his actions have 4 
fairly high chance of being successful in furthering his intentions 
and at the same time in providing greater satisfaction to his ex- 
perience. Otherwise, he will not jeopardize what satisfactions he 
may have “now,” the “now” including his present expectancies 
for the future. 

A crucial question is, then, what shall be used as the guiding 
light to lead to the desired result, that is, to an emergent value 
attribute of experience in an ever-ascending direction? What 
standard of judgment can we rely on most to increase our satis- 
faction, to enhance our self-respect and our self-assurance, to 
give us a clear conscience as we deal with others? And since any 
value choice we make “now” determines the future quality of 
our assumptive form world for better or for worse, what criterion 
shall we use in making judgments of the “now” so that this world 
can become ever more inclusive and ever more reliable? 

On the basis of the evidence at hand, the top standard and 
the ultimate criterion against which to judge the rightness or the 
goodness of any action is whether or not an individual himself 
senses that it will contribute in the long run to the possibility of 
his experiencing greater satisfaction in living. Action is wrong if 
it obstructs the emergence of value attributes in living; action is 
right if it facilitates such experience, Since all standards are 
man-made, there can be no absolute standards to use in judging 
the true from the false, the good from the bad. The sensed qual- 
ity of an individual’s own value judgm 


: igment therefore becomes the 
top standard against which alternative 


courses of action must be 
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decided. This experienced sense of the quality of a value judg- 
apeDe is, furthermore, the most reliable guide for successful 
action because value judgments, as shown earlier, introduce the 
greatest number of factors into the weighing and integrating 
processes that provide us our working hypotheses. 
© Such a conclusion, if taken out of the context of the preced- 
ing pages, could be construed as a “tooth-and-claw” morality. 
B ut it is, of course, precisely the opposite. The point of view here 
might be described as “neo-pragmatism.” According to this view 

effectiveness” is based on the emergence of value attributes 
which take into account the community of human purposes and 
are taken into account by the community of human purposes. It 
has been repeatedly stressed that because of the reciprocal influ- 
ence of the purposes of one individual or group on another indi- 
vidual or group, actions will prove effective and in the long run 
will provide value attributes to experience only when the pur- 
poses of other individuals involved are considered. 


The “morality” or “ethical” nature—the correctness Or right- 


ness—of any action, then, is to be judged in terms of the degree 
to which it includes and integrates both the purposes of the indi- 
vidual actor himself and the purposes of all other persons con- 
cerned in the action or possibly affected by it. In this way, the 
“effectiveness” of an action and its inclusion of a common de- 
nominator of relevant purposes become inseparable. This has 
been recognized by nearly all the prophets in their teachings that 
we do unto others as We would have others do unto us. Emerging 
personal goals must be in harmony with emerging social goals 
while still emerging 02 the concrete individual level. 

This does not imply blind tolerance. There is no relation be- 
tween tolerance and the probable reliability of our actions in 
carrying out our purposes which also include the purposes of 
others affected by our actions. Tolerance is a virtue very likely 
to defeat itself. We are likely to be tolerant only when we are 
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ignorant of what is the right thing to do, which means, essentially, 
that we are likely to be tolerant only when we are unable to make 
a value judgment. But tolerance must not be confused with 
charity, which is taking into account the other fellow’s purposes 
This point of view completely rules out the “effectiveness” of 
any ruthless exploiter of human or natural resources. A demo- 
cratic context is required to allow for modifiability, emergence, 
and flow; a democratic context is required to allow for maximum 
individual participation and transaction in community and s0- 
cial life; a democratic context is required if a person is to be 
himself with the maximum opportunity to make his own de- 
cisions. : 
The sense of the rightness or wrongness of an intended action 
can be just as real an experience, just as much an apparent and 
integral part of a value judgment, as the “content” of any other 
perception. The experience we call “love,” our moments of 
great “faith” or great ““nspiration,” are as real as anything We 
know. “Ideas are quite as real as chairs and tables” concluded 
William A. White (4) We can be just as aware of beauty, of 
truth, or of rightness as we can of a tree, a house, a person, or an 
abstract idea. We usually can be just as aware that something 
is the “right” something to do and that something else is the 


“wrong” something to do as we can that one thing is an automo- 
bile, another thing is an airplane. 


Furthermore, when we forsak 
beautiful for the ugly, the charit 
tant for the unimportant, the quiet voice of our conscience tells 
us we have done so. When we have acted on the basis of a quality 
of our value judgment that we sense is “lower” than another 
quality being weighed, then we have sinned and we know we have 
sinned. And whether or not we are aware of it, we pay for this 
sin later, since action based on a lower value attribute of experi- 
ence decreases our chance of improving the future quality of our 


e the right for the wrong, the 
able for the selfish, the impor- 
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assumptive form world and thereby decreases our chance of ob- 
taining greater satisfaction later. The “little” mistakes we make 
now become the basis for “big” mistakes some other time. For, 
i repeat, the direction experience takes as it emerges is a direc- 
tion determined by the mold into which our assumptive form 
world has been cast by our prior experiences and value judg- 
ments. 

This thought was eloquently expressed by Dean Acheson in 
commenting on the reason for one of his public statements as 
Secretary of State. He said, “The safe course is to avoid situa- 
tions which are disagreeable and dangerous. Such a course might 
get one by the issue of the moment, but it has bitter and evil 
consequences. In the long days and years which stretch beyond 
that moment of decision one must live with one’s self; and the 
consequences of living with a decision which one knows has 
sprung from timidity and cowardice go to the roots of one’s 


life.” (5) 
Those who believe that only man himself can work out his 


Own way of life have tended to pin their faith primarily on in- 
Creasing man’s capacity to make rational judgments and intel- 
lectual abstractions. The success of man’s intelligence in extend- 
ing his knowledge and creating his marvelous artifacts has itself 
apparently led him to overestimate the power of intellectual 
capacity alone and, by comparison, to pay too little attention both 
to the process and to the effectiveness of value judgments in areas 
where value judgments alone can give us reliable guides to action. 
This is today’s great illusion. 

Effective action in new and emerging situations cannot pos- 
sibly be governed solely by logical and rational considerations as 
was shown in previous chapters. Intellectual appeals or “fac. 
tual” presentations simply are not registered unless they serve a 
function in our living, unless they relate to our own personal 
problems. In everyday life, a person almost constantly relies on 
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i i 1 2 s- 66 n 
his conscious or subconscious value judgments, on his ae 
sense.” If he stopped to figure everything out intellectua yh 
would not survive, F, urthermore, intellectual scientific inquiry 


itself would not proceed without the value judgments of the men 
and women who make science. : 
Reason or logic are most effective with respect to action con- 
cerned with the relatively determined aspects of the world = 
which living occurs and they are indispensable in all scienti : 
inquiry concerned with the relatively determined rasa = 
nature. But nothing remains static, Hence man needs above “a 
cultivate the capacity to cope with emerging situations. Va ‘a 
judgments alone involve the weighing and integrating of nue 
ous factors that cannot be taken into account by reason or logic 
in these emerging situations, . ne 
When modern man does try to rely on the value judgme 


peaks : a 
lose faith in their eff. ectiveness both because he has not develope 


. t 
y little empirical evidence tha 
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tions they can encompass and the number of factors they take 
into account in any concrete situation. : 

The process of value judgment that is the guide for our most 
effective action and that underlies our working conceptions of 
truth, beauty, or moral wisdom is scarcely dealt with by modern 
education as a capacity of man which might be improved by 
training. By and large it is only in extracurricular activity or 
in some added special program associated with the formal edu- 
cational process that value judgments are involved. Only in such 
situations does the developing individual deal with issues that 
are personal and important to him, issues that are resolved by 
some value judgment on which he must act and which changes for 
better or worse his capacity to make value judgments in the 
future. 

Perhaps through an intellectual grasp of the process of value 
judgment so constantly used in everyday life, the psychologist 
can at least point to the direction in which an improvement of 
man’s capacity to make value judgments must be sought. 

The evidence from various disciplines indicates that the 
“things” and people in our environment, the abstractions we 
use, the events of the past and the present, are for us essentially 
aspects of the total environment medium within which we carry 
out the process of living. A “thing,” a person, an abstraction, an 


event, is part of the present, part of the here and now, only if it 


is tied to our own purposive actions, related to the expectancies 
The process of man’s living is 


in our assumptive form worlds. 
a process of participating constantly with these aspects of his 


environment just as his physiological well-being depends upon 


continual breathing of the air around him. 
And just as the deep-sea fish is unaware of the saltiness of 


the medium in which his living goes on until he is deprived of 


it, so an individual man is generally unaware of his own assump- 
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tive form world until he meets some obstacle in carrying out = 
purposes effectively. But men, unlike fish, can examine A 
nature and function of their assumptive form worlds sais 
intellectual inquiry. Men have the capacity to demonstrate nc 
the only world they know is a world of assumptions. Men a 
the capacity to undertake scientific inquiry, which is essentia 7 
an activity designed by men to increase the reliability and si ; 
fiability of the intellectual aspects of their assumptive form 
world. ; 
Because of his intellectual capacities, his ability to acquire 
knowledge, to manipulate symbols and to create aanigenanes 
man has a stupendous advantage over other organisms. ee. 
capacities enable him to extend the range of the setting in whic 


«pers st 
he can make value judgments of high reliability and they mu 
not be minimized. Th 


grate significant factors 
of successful action by making 


ximum seasonal crops, soil 
erosion and depreciation will result, piling up unnecessary hard- 


ships for persons still unborn. Similarly it is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent everywhere that if a small number of rien achieve 
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great wealth and economic power at the expense of the vast 
Majority of people, depressions or revolutions are sooner or later 
inevitable. 

From our present knowledge of the genesis and function of 
the assumptive form world we can see that there are no absolute, 
final solutions, no specific formulas universally applicable to all 
occasions. We can see how diverse are the ways in which the value 
attributes of experience can be obtained in different cultures and 
in different situations and by individuals who vary widely in 
their temperament and abilities. We can see why the resolution of 
one difficulty inevitably leads to other difficulties; why any search 
for complete peace of mind is a will-o’-the-wisp search, and why 
the assumptive form world man creates has the possibility of 
becoming self-corrective as assumptions are tested against their 


effectiveness in concrete experience. 
We can see why men can participate effectively in common 
ly in so far as the assumptive 


action for a common purpose on 
form world of each person is common oF congenial to the assump- 
tive form worlds of others. We can see why it is that only by 
sharing the purposes of others or by participating with them in 
the achievement of a common goal, can man develop loyalties 
to others and acquire a better understanding of them. We can 
see why man can never build w nptive form world which 


p an assum 
has common loyalties or an un 


derstanding of the purposes of 
others merely through the acquisition of an intellectual knowl- 
edge of other people and 


their problems. We can see why man 
must experience the effects of tl 


he results of action in concrete 
behavior with other people as he and they pursue the common 
goal of all human beings. 


We see that fundamentally the goal of all the human beings 
humanity is essentially the same: the desire to 
bring increments in the value 


that in striving to achieve this 


who make up | 
participate in situations that will 
attributes of experience. We see 
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goal in diverse ways and in diverse situations men have built up 
assumptive form worlds which, though the best they know today, 
are still tentative, still only probabilities on which action is 
based. Men can become aware of the fact that their present 
assumptions will probably betray them in the future just as other 
assumptions have betrayed them in the past. A wider recognition 
of the role of the assumptive form world in affecting judgment 
and action can increase man’s insight, help him explain the 
reasons for his successes and failures, help him learn how his 
assumptions must and could be modified and tested through 
action if he is to carry out his purposes. 

Now man can see intellectually how and why a better under- 
standing that most of his fears and anxieties are due to his ow? 
present inadequacies to participate effectively in the process of 
living will strengthen his courage and his faith in his ability to 
plan his own destiny. He can see that the occasions of life are 
not determined in any absolute way, that he has the capacity 
within limits to choose what action he can take to enrich those 
occasions. He can realize that with the responsibilities forced on 
him because of this capacity of choice, he also has capacities 
which he and he alone can exercise and use to play a role in the 
continual creation of a more valueful life for himself and for 
all other men. The point of view sketched here leads to hope, not 
to despair. 

This inquiry into man’s behavior has outlined a point of view 
which seems intrinsically reasonable on the basis of the evidence 
now at hand. As indicated in the first chapter, the principal aim 
of scientific inquiry is to raise new questions that may lead to 
more adequate and valid hypotheses. The inquiry so far has given 
rise to many unresolved questions. Perhaps none is more pro- 
foundly intriguing than the age-old problem concerned with the 
relationship of a specific experience in the here and now to the 
universal standards of truth and value that appear to be inde- 
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"ete single individual and are free of the restrictions 
eh ace _ 4 is an aspect of the philosopher's problem of 
ois ‘st ape t ecnuveraal and the particular; itisan aspect 
‘ ral scientist’s problem of the relationship of a single 
physical event to a scientific law. 
eo The problem is inherent in the discussion so far because of 
e apparent inseparableness and interdependence of any aware- 
ness of man or any purposive behavior of man in an immediate 
concrete situation on the one hand, and the assumptions of man 
on the other hand. Man is aware of only those aspects of his en- 
vironment that have some bearing on his purposes in the “now,” 
that he must judge and act on. Yet man would not be selectively 
aware of anything in the “now” and would not act in any di- 
rected way except for the assumptions he has built up, which 
are not bounded by time and space, and which provide an or- 
ganized intellectual or value structure as 4 basis for obtaining 
emerging and satisfying experiences. 
im Some of these assumptions concerning the characteristics of 
things” are so common among men that they are almost uni- 
versal: weighted averages of high reliability built up by men 
everywhere as they go about the business of life—e.g:, the as- 
sumptions that “things” are wholes, that a certain motion is an 
attribute of one “thing” while a static condition is an attribute 
of another “thing.” Some of these assumptions concerning the 
t segments of the 


characteristics of people are common to grea 


world’s population and, though not yet universal, provide simi- 
the assumption in democratic 


lar standards for choice—é-8-» 
countries that the goal of social organization is to benefit the indi- 


vidual, not to strengthen the state. 
Emergent experiences of life are characterized by their 


uniqueness and their immediacy. Yet most of man’s assumptions 
are characterized by their similarity to the assumptions of cer- 
tain other men and by their relatively enduring nature. Just as 
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the physicist, in spite of his generalized laws, cannot predict with 
complete accuracy today the behavior of any individual atom 
at any specific instant, or just as the biologist, in spite of his 
present generalized laws concerning the process of growth, can- 
not predict the specific behavior of any one cell at any one time, 
so the student of human behavior cannot predict yet with cer- 
tainty what direction the specific behavior of a specific person 
will take at a specific time or place in the emerging situations 
that characterize the process of living. Yet the physicist, the 
biologist, and the psychologist know that it is only by general- 
izing from specific events that they can arrive at any understand- 
ing of nature or of human nature, deriving general laws that bet- 
ter account for the chance happenings of particular occasions. 

This statement of the problem poses an apparent paradox 
when we try to understand it intellectually. And it may well be 
that this intellectual difficulty is a basic reason why man experi- 
ences his greatest satisfactions only in so far as he is a partici- 
pant in the on-going process of living, making his value judg 
ments swiftly, largely subconsciously, using his intellectual 
capacities to increase the range and verifiability of the factors he 
can take into account, and acting accordingly. For only in the 
process of participation in which man experiences the conse- 
quences of his own actions can he apparently sense the together- 
ness and inseparableness of the specific with the more general 
or universal. 

This may be the basis for experiences we characterize as re- 
ligious or inspirational; those in which we have a sense of pro- 
found love, a kinship with all humanity or with all living things; 
experiences in which we feel we are in tune with the true, the 
beautiful, or the universe. Thus Kepler said he supported the 
Copernican system because “I have attested it as true in my 
deepest soul” and “I contemplate its beauty with incredible and 
ravishing delight”; Handel, while composing the Hallelujah 
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Chorus of the Messiah, said, “I did think I did see all 4 
before me, and the great God Himself”; and Jesus sai * he 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation: Neither a % hey 
say, Lo sae or, lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is 
within you.” 
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